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Sir EDWIN ARNOLD. 


(Author of ‘The Light of Asia.”’) 


Cloth, square 12mo, 286 pp., illustrated with 15 
full-page reproductions from Hoffman’s cele- 
brated paintings on The Life of Christ. Price, 
$1.75. Post free. 


Paper edition, Dlustrated with Frontispiece. 
Price, 50 cents. Post free. 


The central theme of ‘‘The Light of the World,” 
is, of course, Jesus Christ. Mr. Arnold's treatment of 
the subject is marked by the deepest reverence, and is 
certain to excite that of the reader. The poem con- 
sists of six books, as follows: Book I., Mary Magda- 
lene ; Book II., The Magus; Book III., The Alabaster 
Box; Book IV. (in two parts), The Parables; At Tyre; 
Book V., The Love of God and Man; Book VI., The 
Great Consummation. Preceding the poem, which is 
written in blank verse, is a sort of introductory book 
entitled, ‘‘ At Bethlehem,” which is written in rhymed 
verse (which is not, by the way, the verse in which 
Mr. Arnold does his best work). The plan of the story 
is, in its main features, as follows: Pontius Pilate and 
his spouse, on the way to Rome, stop at Mugdala for 
the night, and are directed to the house of Mary 
Magdalene for accommodations for themselves and 
their escort. On his journey through Galilee the 
memory of Christ has haunted the Roman procurator, 
and he seeks an interview with Mary Magdalene. As 
Mary speaks of her Lord, Pilate finds the pricking of 
his conscience unendurable, and abruptly breaks off the 
interview : 

‘** But Pilate leaped 
Fierce from his place: with visage white and writhed— 
* Call them to horse!’ he cried, ‘for I will ride 
To Sepphoris, before the sun is high, 
If spurs can prick. One other watch spent here 
Will brand me Nazarene!’ *’ 


Among the audience who have been listening to the 
words of Mary, is an Eastern slave belonging to one of 
the Magi who had paid tribute to the Infant Jesus, and 
who has returned to hear, before he dies, the story of 
the Lord’s life. The next day heis given audience by 
Mary, and thereafter the story of Christ’s life, His 
teachings, His death, His resurrection, are told by 
Mary, the Magus listening and questioning, and at 
times interruping with comparisons and contrasts 
between the teachings of Christ and those of Buddha. 
Mr. Arnold follows, for the most part, the accepted facts 
of the Gospel narrative. He exercises poetic license, 
however, in making Mary Magdalene identical, both 
with Mary, the sister of Lazarus and of Martha, and 
with the woman who broke the alabaster box at the 
feet of Jesus, for which identification biblical scholars 
do not recognize any clear scriptural authority. 
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Subscription for ‘* The Literary 
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least July ist, I89l, 


This magnificent work will contain over 700 octavo 
pages, double column, in excellent type, on good 
paper, and will be bound in cloth. It will be of 
greater value to students, speakers, writers, editors 
and the pnblic generally than any other volume in the 
whole scope of the literature of temperance reform. 


This Cyclopedia Covers all Phases 


of the question, from the most elementary to the most 
advanced. 


It Treats Every Pertinent Subject. 
And it does so judicially and with rigid impartiality, 
marshalling knowledge and truth conclusively and 
with dignity, giving all the pertinent facts and per- 
mitting them to speak for themselves. 

Statistical Tables 
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Sketches of Organizations, 
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biographical data, etc., are exact. 

The Article on “ Bible Wines” 
embraces contributions from the most distinguished 
leaders of the two opposing views—Dr. G. W. Bamooa 
and Dr. Howard Crosby. 


A Complete and Perfect Index 
to all the facts in the Cyclopedia is appended. 

Among those who contribute signed articles upon 
subjects with which the writers are entirely familiar, 
are: 

Felix L. Oswald, M. D., George W. Bain, Senator 
Henry W. Blair, President John Bascom, Dr. Dawson 
Burns, Theodore L. Cuyler, D.D.. Joseph Cook, Dr. T. 
D. Crothers, Rev. W. F’. Crafts, Neal Dow, 8. W. Dike, 
D. D., Prof. W.G. Frost, Rev. J. C. Fernald, Mrs. 
Helen M. Gougar, Axel Gustafson, Dr. William Har- 

reaves, C. DeF’. Hoxie, W. T. Hornaday, Mrs. Mary A. 

ivermore, Dr. F. R. Lees, Mrs. Mary Clement Leavitt, 
Philip A, Nolan, 8. W. Packard, A. M. Powell, Prof. 
H. A. Scomp, F.S. Spence (of Canada), Miss Frances 
E. Willard, E. J. Wheeler, Dr. B. W. Richardson, Dr. 
Howard Crosby. Dr. G. W. Samson, and many more. 
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READY SOON, 


THE EPIC OF SAUL. 


BY 


Prof. WM. CLEAVER WILKINSON, D.D. 


Octavo, cloth, nearly 400 pp., printed on super 
calendered, heavy paper. Illustrated with 15 full 
page photogravures made in Paris expressly for 
this work. Price, $2.50. Post free. 


The following is a brief description of the poem 
from the pen of Prof. John A. Paine, 


“*The Epic of Saul’is a study of the struggle of 
Judaism against the innovation of Christianity. Bya 
keen analysis of Hebrew conservatism and of that pop- 
ular sentiment which would naturally be roused by an 
unwelcome person of the Messiah, his doctrine, mira- 
cles and mysterious end. 

“Professor Wilkinson has differentiated the 
thoughts, emotions. pennies, attitudes and forme 
of antagonism which must have been developed in 
certain prominent men, who, withal, must have repre- 
sented the several dispositions of temperament in so- 
ciety throughout Jerusalem, soon after the ascension 
of our Lord and the descent of the Holy Spirit upon his 
followers. 

“It is the t success of the poem to put the 
reader in the place of those who opposed the rising and 
rapidly spreading faith in Jesus, and to unfold a mar- 
vellous insight into the reasonings, motives, intrigues 
and action of those actually engaged in trying to sup- 
press thenew movement; and thus, it helps to form 
a remarkably vivid conception of the crisis and to gain 
a deeper understanding of the conflict. 

“Professor Wilkinson's idea and purpose are very 
happy ones; his verse is never without elegance, 
beauty, or interest ; and it is an uncommon excellence 
for such an effort to be perfectly true to the physical 
features both of the Holy City and of the country 
northward to Damascus.’ 


Henry E. Robins, D.D., LL.D., Ex-President of 
Colby University, and Professor of Christian Ethics in 
the Rochester Theological Seminary, writes: 


“The poem, it seems to me, popularizes in a vivid 
and interesting way one of the most characteristic and 
striking incidents of the Gospel history, and so will 
reach a class of readers who might not otherwise re- 
ceive the important lessons which the experience of 
the sont Apostle conveys; while those who are most 
familiar with the wonderful story will thank the author 
for making it live again by the charm of his numbers. 
It would seem, also, that pastors and Sabbath-school 
teachers may make the poem helpful to them in their 
work by readings from it as occasion may offer. 


e | Dope that the book may have, as it deserves, a wide 
bee | circulation.” 


Passages of “The Epic of Saul’ have appeared in 
The Century, The Independent and other periodicals, 
entitied as separate poems, and have attracted wide 
attention. The poem comprises about 8,000 lines. 


High and enthusiastic praise is accorded the Poem 
by President Warren, of Boston University ; Howard 
Crosby, D.D.; Prof. A. C. Kendrick, Rochester Theol. 
Sem. ; President Franklin Carter, Williams College, 
Williamstown, Mass.; Benson J. Lossing, LL.D. (the 
distinguished historian); B. F. De Costa; President 
Henry A. Butz, Drew Theological Seminary; Bishop 
John H. Vincent, President T. L. Seip, of Muhlenberg 
College, and many others to whom advance sheets were 
supplied for examination. 
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stomach. This fluid is necessary to a 
perfect digestion, and if the stomach is 
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result. 

Dr. E. V. WRIGHT, Saratoga Springs, 
N. Y., says: 

““The peculiar combination of phosphates renders 
it most | valuable in the treatment of digestive dis- 
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“It is the best I have ever seen ; would not be with- 
out it. It meets the want of the family and Sunday- 
school, and enables us to keep an eye on our minister in 
his expositions of the Bible—but we find our minister 
and Matthew Henry agree very well."—From the 
Letter of a Purchaser. 


“ Biblical students who are most familiar with the 
very best commentaries of this generation are most. 
able to appreciate the unfading freshness, the clear 
analysis, the spiritual force, the quaint humorand the 
evangelical richness of MattaEw Henry's ExPosiTION 
OF THE OLD AND New TestTaments.”—New York 
Observer. 

“ First among the mighty for general usefulness we 
are bound to mention the man whose name is a house- 
hold word—MattuHew Henry. He is the most pious. 
and pithy, sound and sensible, suggestive and sober, 
terse and trustworthy.”—Rev. C. H. Spurgeon. 

“It has now lasted more than one hundred and 
forty years, and is at this moment more popular than 
ever, gathcring strength as it rolls down the stream of 
time.”—James Hamilton, D.D. 
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‘The Reviews. 
POLITICAL. 


THE DEPOSITION OF MR. PARNELL. 
Justin McCartny, M. P. 
North American Review, New York, February. 


Nthe comments I have to offer on the deposition of Mr. Par- 
nell from the leadership of the Irish party, it will naturally 
be assumed that I am putting merely the case for the Irish 
Parliamentary party. I say, frankly, that the assumption is 
quite correct: all I propose to do is to state, to the best of my 
power, the case for the majority of the Irish party. It is my 
firm conviction that the majority of the party acted wisely, 
patriotically and consistently. I say this with the full recollec- 
tion that we re-elected Mr. Parnell to the leadership of the 
party on the day of the opening of Parliament, November 25, 
and that the majority set on foot a meeting of the party for his 
deposition a few days later. 

Let us followthe progress of events. The trial of the O’Shea 
divorce case came on a few days before the meeting of Parlia- 
ment. To the surprise of almost every one, the case was unde- 
fended. What was the Irish Parliamentary partytodo? Were 








its members to throw over a leader who had rendered them 
splendid services, merely because an action in the divorce 
court had been allowed to go undefended against him? I say 
at once that I do not think the Irish party were bound to 
make, on such grounds, any such sacrifice. We were all the 
less inclined to make it, because of the coarse and savage way 
in which certain writers and preachers in England broke into 
rabid denunciations, not only of Mr. Parnell, but of the men 
who were associated with him, and even of the country which 
had given him birth. 

But as the days went on it began to be more and more evi- 
dent that the outcry against Mr. Parnell was something much 
more serious than the mere scream of hysterical prudery. To 
some of us it soon became apparent that if Mr. Parnell con- 
tinued to be the leader of the Irish Parliamentary party, the 
cause of Home Rule would be seriously endangered. Now I am 
an absolute believer in the necessity of recognizing and taking 
full account of forces in every political movement. I was not 
concerned, as many were, to raise the question whether a 
man’s private character must be unsullied if he is to remain a 
political leader. The great fact which concerned me was the 
fact, of which I was becoming more and more conscious, that 
public opinion in these countries would not stand Mr. Parnell. 

On Monday, November 24, I received a letter telling me that 
Mr. Gladstone wished to see me. At that interview he told 
me that, under the conditions of Mr. Parnell’s continued lead- 
ership, it would be impossible to carry the next general elec- 
tions, and the cause of Home Rule would be lost for years: 
perhaps for a generation. Mr. Gladstone had been expecting 
a communication from Mr. Parnell, proposing retirement, and 
he asked me to communicate his views of the situation to Mr. 
Parnell, and if necessary, to my colleagues of the Irish party. 
Mr. Parnell, in full poss-ssion of all that Mr. Gladstone had 
told me, still declared that he would offer himself for re-elec- 
tion. We could not put off or delay our decision. We re- 
elected Mr. Parnell. My first serious doubt as to the wisdom 
of the course we had taken, was called up in my mind, when, 
to my great surprise, 1 saw Mr. Parnell enter the House of 
Commons—the debating chamber itself—and take his seat in 
his familiar place, just as if nothing whatever had happened. 

This was the day of the opening of Parliament. On the 
evening of that day it was rumored that Mr. Gladstone was 
about to issue a letter announcing his intention of retiring 
from the leadership of the Liberal party. We found that this 
was true, and we then saw ourselves confronted by a new con- 
dition of things. No man in his senses could believe in the 
possibility of a speedy success for Home Rule, without Mr. 
Gladstone as leader of the Liberal party. We consequently 
invited Mr. Parnell to reconsider his position. We hoped even 
still that he would be a help to us, and not a hindrance. 

Mr. Parnell soon made it quite clear that he was determined 
not to resign. I need not refer at any length to the early 
struggles in Committee-room No. 15, nor to the futile negotia- 
tions in which Mr. Parnell induced us to engage. The one 
great central fact of the new situation was the issue of Mr. Par- 
nell’s manifesto. When that letter appeared in print, most of 
his colleagues felt that all was over. It began by accusing the 
majority of his colleagues of having been corrupted by the 
wire-pullers of the English Liberal party. It then went on to 
attack Mr. Gladstone and Mr. John Morley, to accuse them of 
having abandoned the cause of Ireland, and to assure the 
world that Mr. Parnell had learned this fact at his interview 
with Mr. Gladstone at Hawarden just a year before; and he 
had kept this most momentous discovery a secret from his col- 
leagues for a whole year. 

Take it what way one might, this manifesto made it clear to 
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us that Mr. Parnell was henceforward impossible as a leader. 
The manifesto did not take me by surprise; Mr. Parnell first 
gave me a general idea of the contents, and afterwards invited 
me to the house of a colleague in London to hear the mani- 
festo read. I objected, of course, to the whole thing from 
beginning to end, and I told him and his friends I firmly 
believed that its publication would render reconciliation impos- 
sible. The conviction was brought home to the minds of 
most of us, that the man who published such a statement was 
absolutely unfit for any position of leadership, The English 
people had been slowly, but steadily, growing into sympathy 
and affection for the Irish people. Suddenly, the man who 
claims to be the leader of the Irish race, breaks into a shriek- 
ing denunciation of the English people and their English 
leaders, and does his very best to rekindle all the fierce and 
distructive fires of race hatred which we had all believed to be 
happily extinguished. And with what object? Simply to 
maintain himself as leader of the Irish Parliamentary party. 

Mr. Parnell justifies his persistence in holding out against 
the majority of the Irish party, and, as I believe, of the Irish 
people, on the ground that he is the only man who can save 
Ireland. I have myself a general distrust of self-proclaimed 
saviours of society. Nor dol think so poorly of Ireland and 
Ireland's cause, as to believe that the hopes and the life of both 
are dependent on the brainpan of one man. “A man,” says 
Victor Hugo, “may be wrecked as is a ship.” Mr. Parnell 
wrecked himself—first in the divorce court, next in the mani- 
festo, and finally in Committee-room No. 15. The time came 
at last when we were forced toact. For every one of us, the 
decision was a cruel wrench, made difficult by old allegiance, 
old friendship, old memories. But the decision had to be 
taken. The principle was clear enough and we saw it. 

We have been accused, when all is said and done, of nothing 
worse than'a determination to sacrifice, if needful, the political 
eminence of a man, rather than submit to the ruin of a national 
cause. I think I may say for myself and my colleagues, in the 
memorable words of Burke’s famous Bristol speech, that “in 
every accident that may happen through life, in pain, in sorrow, 
in depression and distress, we shall call to mind this accusa- 
tion—and be comforted.” 





HOME RULE AND HOME RULERS. 
FRANK A. HILL. 
Contemporary Review, London, Fanuary. 


T'HE possibility that the future of Ireland and the integrity 
of the United Kingdom may depend on the issue of a 

suit in the Divorce Court, suggests some curious reflections. 
The part which accident plays in the determinations of history 
is a favorite branch of speculation with those philosophers, who 
have a fancy for dealing with the “might have beens” of the 
world, erecting themselves into a sort of amateur Providence, 
and constructing a succession of events which never happened. 
If, as Pascal puts it, Cleopatra’s nose had been an inch 
shorter than nature made it, Anthony would not have taken 
flight from Actium, or rather there would have been no sea- 
fight there for him to fly from. The fact is that your “if,” 
although sometimes a very effective peacemaker, is a very 
imperfect historic philosopher. It requires no great discern- 
ment to see, that if a thread here and a thread there are 
plucked from the texture of history, the whole work will be 
ravelled out and fall in pieces. Instead of holding that the 
great revolutions of history depend upon trivial and shifting 
accidents, it is more natural to suppose that these apparent 
accidents are themselves effects of the general causes, which 
they are vainly supposed to have originated. Mirabeau has 
been recently quoted to the effect that his private excesses had 
marred his power of serving his country; but his private 
excesses were characteristic of his day and time. It was a 
particular instance of a general malady, which would probably 
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have been fatal, even though Mirabeau had not taken the 
infection. 

In the considerations here indicated is the true answer to the 
argument that the personal character of Mr. Parnell is entirely 
irrelevant to the question of Home Rule, and that, if Home 
Rule is right, it remains right, no matter how wrong he may be 
proved to be. A very bad man may be, let us say, a very good 
mathematician, and the worth of his demonstrations does not 
depend on his fidelity to the Ten Commandments. But in 
matters of government, and especially in creating a new 
government, the question of institutions is scarcely more vital 
than that of persons. Great and brilliant statesmen have often 
pushed profligacy to excess. What has shocked men in this 
case, is less the sensual offense into which Mr. Parnell has been 
betrayed, than other qualities which, in one sense, magnify his 
guilt, in others dwarf it. The cold treachery, the protracted 
hypocrisy, the sneaking concealment under false names and in 
constantly shifting residences, the lying responses to the friend 
whom he deceived, and to the political colleagues to whom he 
solemnly declared his innocence ; all the ignoble expedients of 
fraud and falsehood to which he had recourse, double and 
treble the iniquity which he has confessed. It is viler in its 
accidents and attendant circumstances than in its essence. It 
is these things which fix the deepest brand upon Mr. Parnell, 
and render the proposal to hand over to him—for to this Home 
Rule comes—almost unlimited power in the government of 
Ireland, an act of criminal lunacy. Mr. Parnell’s deposition 
from the leadership, however, by no means gets rid of him. 
Even if it should be ratified by the opinion of the Irish race, 
as it is called, on both sides the Atlantic, that judgment is not 
irreversible. There will be an appeal from Phillip sober to 
Phillip drunk. Home Rule, in the sense which the word has 
now acquired, is Parnellism, and the character of the thing is 
not changed by getting rid, if that could be done, of the man. 

Mr. Parnell’s position in Irish politics very strikingly illus- 
strates the fact that democracy, in curious contradiction to 
its name, is practically the one-man power. Where it does not 
take this form, as in France for the moment, and inthe United 
States, it is not because the tendency is lacking, but because the 
man is wanting. There does not seem to be in those countries 
any one possessing the qualities necessary even for a sham 
hero. Where there is no high national tone, the character of 
the statesman, who has taken the popular fancy, is deemed of 
little moment. A lie by which a public man, supposed to be 
speaking as a gentleman in an assembly of gentlemen, abuses 
the good faith of the House of Commons, is perhaps as black 
a lie as can be. Yet a falsehood of this order was confessed 
by Mr. Parnell, in easy and incidental explanation of a state- 
ment which he could not otherwise account for. The Com- 
missioners reported that allegations by the dozen were estab- 
lished against Mr. Parnell, the truth of which he denied on 
oath. The solemnly recorded verdict of three Judges of the 
land that Mr. Parnell and his followers, including some of the 
most prominent of the men who have now revolted from him, 
were guilty of mendacity, of criminal conspiracy for the dis- 
membership of the Empire, and for the expulsion of a class of 
the community from its homes, property and country, has not 
been held to deprive the men who practice them of their right 
to be considered a Parliamentary party pursuing constitutional 
ends by legal means. In everything except the one private 
injury of which Mr. Parnell has by hissilence made confession, 
the followers are as their leader, and even in that particular 
they ridicule the prudery and Puritanism to which they have 
been obliged to submit in practice, and deny that morality has 
anything to do with politics. 

In the event of the Home Rule movement collapsing in Great 
Britain, there would probably be a triple alliance of crime and 
rebellion in the persons of Mr. Parnell, Mr. Davitt and Mr. 
Patrick Egan; but against these would be arrayed not only all 
the forces which have hitherto stood at the side of law and 
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freedom, but also in the case of the purchasing tenants, the 
most important of the forces which have hitherto covertly, or 
openly, sustained disorder; while the grant of Home Rule in 
the present condition of the country would be accompanied by 
the danger of a combined priestly and Jacobin assault on the 
religion and property of the Protestant owners of the land, to 
be followed by a war between these confederate foes, when 
they had driven away the common enemy. 





THE RIVAL COALITIONS. 
EDWARD Dicey, C. B. 


Nineteenth Century, London, Fanuary. 
NGLAND, we have been told, does not love coalitions. Be 
this as it may, England is not, most assuredly, of a disposi- 
tion to love two coalitions at the same time. Now, for the last 
four years, the country has been wooed by two rival coalitions, 
each of which contends that it, and it alone, is worthy of her 
regard and confidence. 

It is now close upon six years since the oldest in date of the 
rival coalitions came into existence. According to one of the 
numerous and inconsistent statements, in which Mr. Gladstone 
has explained his open conversion to Home Rule, he had 
already, for some time, entertained grave searchings of con- 
science, as to whether a union of hearts was not preferable to a 
union of governments. This being the case, it may have been right 
on Mr. Gladstone’s part to dissemble his love for Home Rule; 
but its partisans may reasonably ask why it was necessary to 
carry dissimulation to the point of kicking them downstairs. 
It is a curious example of undesigned coincidence that Mr. 
Gladstone, who felt it his duty to suppress the agitation for a 
repeal of the Union by all the resources at the command of the 
British Empire, while Mr. Parnell’s following mustered only 
51 votes, should have been converted to Home Rule as soon as 
Mr. Parnell obtained control of 60 votes, and the support of 
the Home Rule vote became essential to the continuance of his 
party in office. 

The acceptance of the Home Rule platform by the Liberals, 
gave birth to the second, in matter of date, of the two rival 
coalitions. This matter of date is not unimportant. It was 
only after the Liberals, as a body, had coalesced with the 
Home Rulers, and only because they had so coalesced, that the 
Liberal-Unionists made up their minds to combine with the 
Conservatives. It is difficult, even for party virulence, to offer 
any explanation of the Liberal-Unionist secession, beyond the 
plain and simple one, that the seceders, with or without reason, 
felt it their duty to take sides with the upholders of the Union. 
By so doing, they sacrificed their political prospects. They 
endangered their political future, they severed themselves from 
party ties and party traditions. By coalescing with the Con- 
servatives, the Liberal-Unionists had almost everything to lose, 
and nothing to gain beyond the maintenance of the Union. It 
should also be stated in common fairness that the terms of this 
coalition were alike creditable to both of the contracting parties. 
The Conservatives undoubtedly secured through the adhesion 
of the Liberal-Unionists a majority strong enough to defeat the 
Liberal Parnellite coalition, and thus to secure the continuance 
of their party in office. But in order to secure this adhesion, 
they had to curtail their own independence of action, and to 
forego many of the advantages which the Conservative party 
might naturally have expected to accrue to them, from the fact 
of a Conservative Government being in power. To Conserva- 
tives and to Liberal-Unionists alike, the duty, if not the sole 
recommendation, presented by the coalition, lay in the fact that 
it afforded the best chance for the preservation of the Union. 
But in public, as well as in private life, it is not always the most 
respectable and respect-worthy candidate who proves the 
most successful wooer, and no man with a head on his shoulders 
can, I think, fail to see, that during the period which had 
elapsed since the two coalitions sprang into being, the former 
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had, till a recent date, gained ground while the latter had 
lost ground. 

Why this should have been so is not, I think, difficult to explain. 
The great mass of the electorate has never, I am convinced, 
taken any interest in the question of Home Rule. The whole 
question of the relations of the component parts of the United 
Kingdom lies above the heads of the masses. But there is, 
among the great mass of Englishmen, a disposition to leave all 
matters they feel they do not understand, to the decision of 
the leaders in whom, wisely or unwisely, they place their con- 
fidence ; and Mr. Gladstone still commands the confidence of 
the masses as distinguished from the classes. 

Mr. Gladstone, to do him justice, thoroughly understands the 
British public of the lower middle class, and has shown con- 
summate skill in the way in which he contrived to persuade 
this special public, that the Home Rule agitation, under Mr. 
Parnell’s leadership, had become a purely constitutional move- 
ment; that Mr. Parnell and his colleagues had seen the error 
of their ways, and shared the moderate views of their English 
associates, and that the idea of the Empire being imperilled by 
the concession of Home Rule was an idle chimera. 

Mr. Parnell contributed valuable aid to this effort to delude 
the British public. In this tragedy-comedy of errors no actor 
—not even “the Grand Old Man ”"—played his part better than 
the Uncrowned King. Beyond this, the Parnell Commission 
was a great mistake. The failure to convict Mr. Parnell of 
having written a letter expressing sympathy with the Phoenix 
Park murderers, led to the popular assumption that the other 
charges were groundless, or of no moment, and created a strong 
reaction in his favor, and to the opinion that he was a sincere 
and highminded patriot. It is not too much to say, that up to 
a few weeks ago, there was a general impression among both 
Liberals and Radicals, that if a general election were to take 
place, the Gladstone-Parnell coalition would carry the day. 

Now all this is changed. Happily for the Unionist cause, 
Mr. Gladstone came to the conclusion that Home Rule was not 
strong enough to carry the Liberal party into office, if handi- 
capped with the discredit attaching to the hero of the fire- 
escape. As regards the mere fact of adultery, a most elemen- 
tary knowledge of mankind suffices to show that men, who are 
honorable and trustworthy in every other relation of life, are 
too often regardless of strict morality in their relations with 
women. It always has been so, it always, as I believe, will be 
so; and a commonplace intrigue between an elderly politician 
and a lady of mature years is not a matter which fills me with sur- 
prise or dismay. But the revelations at the O’Shea trial con- 
victed Mr. Parnell of an amount of sordid deceit, deliberate false- 
hood, and brazen effrontery, inconsistent not only with the 
respect of others, but with self-respect. 

Apart from the O’Shea scandal, Parnell stands condemned 
by his own record. His character for moderation was a pre- 
tence, his desire to reconcile England and Ireland, a sham; his 
alliance with the Liberal party, a fraud; his admiration for 
Mr. Gladstone, a deception. With almost sublime effrontery, he 
has explained how he intended to jockey the Liberal party, 
who, as he perceived, intended to jockey him. To baffle 
this design, he professed a confidence he did not feel, and 
made use of the Liberal alliance only to delude the British 
democracy into repealing the Union, while they imagined they 
were only granting local self-government. The contumely 
that he has poured on Mr. Gladstone, the scorn with which 
he has attacked his former colleagues, the animosity he has dis- 
played towards England and her statesmen, speak for them- 
selves and require no comment. 

Nor is it possible to feel any respect for the seceders, who at 
the eleventh hour deserted Mr. Parnell. We have now been 
allowed to see behind the scenes, to realize something of the 
personal animosities, the sordid jealousies, the ignoble rivalries, 
which animated the Irish Home Rule party. After all, be his 
faults what they may, Mr. Parnell stands out a head and 
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shoulders above his followers. The Home Rule movement was 
his creation ; and the Liberals, with Mr. Gladstone at their head, 
stand convicted of having taken up Home Rule in order to 
secure the Irish vote, and of having agreed for party purposes 
to sacrifice the integrity of the United Kingdom. 

The collapse, therefore, of the coalition which gave rise to the 
Liberal-Unionist secession, is complete and signal. Never hasa 
more righteous Nemesis befallen a more unrighteous desertion 
of duty. But it would be premature to assume that the safety 
of the Union is assured, because the two sections of the coali- 
tion have split asunder. The Liberal party has no chance, 
under present circumstances, of getting back to office, indepen- 
dently of the Irish vote. This is the dominant fact of the poli- 
tical situation. The inference is obvious. Mr. Gladstone’s 
resources will suffice to effect a reconciliation. Under these cir- 
cumstances the Unionists are in no position to lay down their 
arms. We have learnt now from Committee Room No. 15 
what an Irish Parliament would have been in fact; and who 
and what were the men to whom Mr. Gladstone and his col- 
leagues would have handed over Ireland, bound hand and foot, 
had it not been for the refusal of the Liberal-Unionists to sanc- 
tion so ignoble a compact. Of the two rival coalitions, one ends 
in disgrace and failure, the other survives in honor and success. 





AN OBJECT LESSON IN CIVIL SERVICE REFORM. 
THEODORE ROOSEVELT. 
Atlantic Monthly, Boston, February. 
URING the last year the National Civil Service Commission 
has been able todo a piece of work, which seems to me to 
deserve particular attention as an object lesson in practical 
civil service reform. For the first time since the Commission 
fairly began operations in 1883, we have succeeded in getting 
such a number of applicants from the Southern States to enter 
our examinations, that these States have now received their full 
share of appointments in the departmental service at Washing- 
ton; and the most gratifying feature about this is, that the 
great bulk of the men and women thus appointed to positions in 
the government service from these States, are politically 
opposed to the party in power. 

When the present Commission took office in May, 1880, it 
found that the Southern States stood at the foot of the list as 
regards the number of appointments they had received, the 
Gulf States in particular being very far behind. We held 
examinations in the North for many hundreds of applicants, 
whereas in the South it was with the utmost difficulty, we 
could gather a scant half dozen. At last a chance was given 
us which we seized eagerly. Congress passed a law authorizing 
the appointment of six hundred additional clerks in the 
departments at Washington. 

As soon as the law was passed, we arranged for two special 
series of examinations to be held in all the Southern States, 
notably the Gulf States. At the same time we advertised 
these examinations, and the reasons for holding them, in all the 
Southern papers; and, to call public attention to the subject, I 
held, at the office of the Commission, a meeting, at which a 
large number of the Congressmen from the different Southern 
States, together with many of the reporters of the various 
Southern papers, were present. I explained to those at the 
meeting that we could guarantee absolute impartiality as 
regards examining, marking and certifying the candidates. | 
further explained that, under the law, the appointing officer 
had acertain liberty of rejection, which amounted to allowing 
him to reject two out of five of the applicants certified; but 
that we were determined to get up the quotas of the Southern 
States to their proper level, and would certify these States first, 
and that I could, therefore, guarantee that of those standing 
highest on our lists from the Southern States, sixty per cent. 
would be appointed. 

Events made my guarantee more than good. The law was 
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passed about midsummer, 1890. We began our examinations 
at the end of July, continuing them until the beginning of 
October. More men came into them from the Southern 
States than had come into the Civil Service Commission’s 
examinations during any three years of its previous history. 
In July, Louisiana was the farthest behind in its apportionment 
of all the States of the Union, having had only about half of 
the appointments she was entitled to. In November, she stood 
among those States at the head of the list, having had two 
more than she was entitled to. In all, the South obtained 
nearly three hundred of the six hundred appointments, and 
the Southern States now stand almost exactly level with the 
Northern as regards their quotas. Every one was examined, 
marked and certified, without the least reference to anything 
but the record he himself made in the examination, and, in 
nine cases out of ten, the appointing officers chose the men in 
the order of their standing. Of the two hundred and sixty stand- 
ing highest on the lists, two hundred and thirty-one, or about 
eighty-nine per cent., were appointed, instead of the sixty per 
cent. which I had guaranteed. Not an instance of political 
discrimination came to our ears. 

Recently I have talked with many of these new Southern 
appointees. Almost every one of the whites with whom I have 
come in contact has been a Democrat. A proportion of the 
appointees—in the neighborhood of a fourth, I believe—were 
people of color. Those appointed rarelyattempted to invoke 
any outside assistance whatever. Ordinarily, the first thing 
the successful applicants knew about their standing any chance 
for appointment was when they received the notice of the 
appointment itself. Contrast this with what would have 
occurred had these six hundred appointments been made under 
the old patronage system, and the immense superiority of the 
Civil Service examination system, is at once apparent. 


EXIT McKINLEY. 
GOLDWIN SMITH. 


MacMillan’s Magazine, London, Fanuary. 

LIGHT faith, indeed, in the good sense of the American 
people, was required to predict that they would not forever 
acquiesce ina system under which money, raised by taxing them, 
was being squandered on an enormous scale for the purpose of 
getting rid of surplus revenue, and thus diverting in the inter- 
est of the protected manufacturers, a reduction of the tariff. 
The Republicans manifestly felt that the tide was turning 
against them, and were preparing to discount a heavy loss in 
the autumn elections. The declaration of Mr. Blaine, the most 
keen-sighted of Republicans, in favor of Reciprocity with 
American Republics, showed, that in his opinion, the party was 
on the wrong track, and that he was preparing to change its 
course. Equally evident was the unfeigned hopefulness of the 
Democrats. Yet the most hopeful of Democrats can hardly have 
dreamed of so sweeping a victory; the most despondent of 
Republicans can hardly have looked for so total an overthrow. 
No propagation of sound doctrine in the United States 
through the tracts of the Cobden Club would ever have availed ; 
the only effect was the increased mistrust of the doctrine as 
one which was being preached in the interest of England. By 
a long course of indoctrination, the belief in protection to 
native industry had become not less fixed in the minds of half- 
educated Americans, than belief in a fetish is in the minds of 
any African tribe. It was fortified by a misguided patriotism, 
and by the hatred of England, which the Protectionists do their 
best to inflame. Professors of political economy and impartial 
students of the subject are almost aways Free Traders in 
America as they are elsewhere. Nor was it possible that the 
forcible, clear, and in themselves irresistible arguments of such 
Free Trade writers as Mr. David A. Wells and Mr. Edward 
Atkinson, should altogether fail to reach the understandings of 
an intelligent though uninstructed people. But the manufac- 
turers succeeded, through their command of the newspaper 
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press, in possessing the popular mind with the singular belief 
that on this particular subject theoretic truth is one side, prac- 
tical wisdom is on the other. 

So there was nothing for it but to wait till it became prac- 
tically apparent to the American people that the duties were 
being levied no longer for the sake of revenue or for any public 
purpose, but in the interest of a certain class of producers. 
This was sure to happen as the reduction of the public debt 
went on; and so soon as it did happen, a revolution would be 
near. 

The revolution has come, and though it must be said that the 
issue in the late elections was not Free Trade, nor was the 
victory in that sense a Free Trade victory, yet in its practical 
consequences it will be such a victory. A Free Trade victory 
it will be, and, in time, it will go round the world. Depend 
upon it, the death-knell of Protectionism has been rung. 
McKinley, with unwitting hand, has set the torch to the great 
pile of iniquity, and he will be enrolled in his own despite 
among the benefactors of mankind. 

The American people has delivered itself from a serious peril. 
The Republican party, which in its better day had been the 
party of comparative purity, became the party of corruption 
and abuse. It, in effect, proclaimed itself such in choosing a 
man so deeply and notoriously tainted as Mr. Quay, for Chair- 
man of its National Committee. Apart from the Tariff ques- 
tion, or any other question, the movement before which the 
party has bitten the dust, was an uprising against corruption. 
In Pennsylvania the revolt was probably more against cor- 
ruption than against the Tariff. “Stalwart” Republicans, 
whose avowed creed was that “the Ten Commandments had 
nothing to do with politics,” and who lived up to the belief, 
have been made to feel that the Eighth Commandment still 
retains some influence over ordinary minds. Viewed in this 
aspect the result of the elections is the most encouraging event 
that has taken place in American politics for many a day. 

Of the Republican party, or what remains of it, the leader 
henceforth is not Mr. Harrison, Mr. Reed, Mr. McKinley, or 
any other man of that school, but Mr. Blaine. His sagacity 
discerned the coming storm, and in his policy of reciprocity, he 
gave his party the plank on which such as have escaped ship- 
wreck have got to shore. Upon that line, it is presumed, he 
will move. He cannot accomplish much with South America, 
and will have to turn his eyes toanother “ American Republic,” 
where almost everybody, except the protected manufacturers 
and the Tory Government, is ready for reciprocal trade with 
the United States. 


SOCIOLOGICAL. 








THE FARMER, THE INVESTOR AND THE RAILWAY. 
C. Woop Davis. 
Arena, Boston, February. 
HOSE familiar with the history of the last sixty years, will 
not question the great benefits resulting from the con- 
struction of railways, nor grudge the men who have carried for- 
ward these great undertakings a rich reward. 

By the aid of the railway the wilderness has been made pro- 
ductive, countless farms brought within reach of the great 
markets; mines opened, mills, factories and forges built ; vil- 
lages, towns and cities brought into existence, and populous 
States carried to a higher development than would have been 
possible without such aids. 

While the builders of the railway have been exploiting a 
continent, and piling up the greatest fortunes ever known, the 
farmer has taken an unproductive wilderness, and literally 
hewn his way through the great forests which clothed sea- 
board and central region to the open prairie, there developing 
the most productive of States, he continued his toilsome march 
up the arid slopes, scaled the mountains and planted 
orchard, vineyard and farm by the shores of the Western Ocean. 
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His labors have enabled the nation to flood the markets with 
a plethora of bread, meat and fibre, to meet the enormous 
expenditure of a devastating war, to repair the losses and havoc 
of those bloody days, and then to turn the balance of trade in 
our favor. - 

Willingly has the farmer performed this labor, expecting 
to share in the prosperity of the country, yet not always con- 
tent with his share of the rewards, and coming to believe that 
the carriers of his products were exacting as toll more than a 
just proportion thereof. He has seen the carrier yearly adding 
to his property, building new lines from the tolls collected on 
the old, increasing his wealth and power, and leaving to the 
grower of farm products, a constantly lessening proportion of 
the proceeds arising from their sale. As population has 
increased, railway property has grown in relative value, and 
this increase has been very largely made from revenues derived 
from tolls levied to pay interest and dividends on the water in 
the bonds and shares, hence made at the expense of railway 
users, a large part of whom are farmers. 

All are fairly prosperous except such as are engaged in the 
basic industry of civilization; the one cloud on the industrial 
horizon is the unsatisfactory condition of a large part of an 
agricultural population, numbering some 25,000,000, and the 
railway is chargeable with so much of this as results from the 
exaction of unjust tolls. 

On the basis of Poor's calculations, it appears that from 
traffic earnings alone, the holders of shares and bonds have 
received six per cent. per annum for every dollar invested, and 
have, within fifteen years, been enabled by the watery fiction 
to extort from railway users the enormous sum of $1,592,280.47 
(to which should be added about half as much more from mis- 
cellaneous earnings) with which has been built 53,706 miles of 
railway, for the use of which it is proposed to forever tax those 
who have furnished the money for its construction. 

Is it possible that no remedy can be found for such evils? In 
the National Bank, the State has created another form of pub- 
lic trust, but one whose relations to the people are less inti- 
mate, and with the services of which the public could dispense 
without serious results. Can there be any sufficient reason 
why the railway corporation, with infinitely greater power and 
privileges, ‘mae map a function a thousand times more impor- 
tant, and directly affecting a hundred persons for one affected 
by bank administration, should not be subjected to control 
quite as stringent and quite as far-reaching? 

Shares and bonds being the basis of tolls, should a railway 
company be permitted to issue share or bond until its par value 
in actual money has been covered into the corporate treasury? 

Should the basis of tolls be laid until it has been shown that 
a proposed line is necessary to public convenience, and will 
make fair returns on its cost ? 

Should a railway company be permitted to collect tolls until 
it nae shown the exact cost of the instrument of transporta- 
tion: 

Should it not be a penal offense for a railway official to pay 
an unearned dividend ? 

Should not railway accounts, stock and bond ledgers, and 
assets be subjected to like inspection as those of national banks? 

Would not rate wars cease, were railways once having reduced 
rates, debarred from ever again advancing them without gov- 
ernmental permission ? 

Should not railway companies be taxed on the capitalization 
as shown in issues of bonds and shares? 

Should not railways be appraised at present cash value, and 
earnings, from all sources be limited to what would afford a 
given or maximum return On such appraisal ? 

Or should the nation assume the ownership and operate the 
railways through a non-partisan commission, as the Province 
of Victoria, Australia, has shown to be both practical and 
economical ? 

There is no longer any question as to the power of the 
nation to control these great arteries of trade, nor is there, out- 
side a limited circle, any question as tothe necessity of such 
control, and it remains only for the lawgivers to formulate such 
statutes, as will protect user and investor, both of whom are at 
the mercy of a small body of men, who can and do make and 


mar fortunes of individuals, cities and States without let or 
hindrance. 
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THE BRONZE LAW OF WAGES. 


Grenzboten, Leipzig, Fanuary. 
HE Bronze Law of Wages which has been very much dis- 
cussed since the social democratic agitators at Halle 
prudently discarded it from their programme, is not, as many 
suppose, a discovery of Lassalle, but of Ricardo, the last original 
thinker of the Manchester or Free-trade school, It is also not 
an error,as some would have us believe, but one of the few 
economic truths for which we are indebted to that now dis- 
carded old-wives’ school. 

The problem that confronted Ricardo’s age, was the astonish- 
ing phenomena of ever increasing poverty of the masses, along 
with an ever growing increase of wealth, due to increased facilities 
of production. Ricardo shrewdly answered, it is because wages 
is of the essence of a commodity, the price of which is not 
determined by its intrinsic value, but by the law of supply and 
demand. Precisely as the supply of commodities is regulated 
by the approach of prices to costs of production, so is the 
supply of labor regulated by the approach of wages to the 
accepted standard of living; when wages fal’ below the normal 
standard, population decreases until, the den.and exceeding the 
supply, wages rise, and an approach to a readjustment is again 
effected. 

This conclusion is both demonstable and matter of exper- 
ience; but, of course, it must be understood, that the accepted 
standard of living, like the average duration of life, while 
affording a basis for testing the operation of an industrial law, 
cannot be tested by its operation on individuals. No one con- 
forms precisely to the average in scale of living or period of 
dying. Wages are ever oscillating above or below the average, 
but ever tending towards it like the magnet to the pole. 

If any one disputes the truth of Ricardo’s teachings, he 
must be prepared with as good or as far-reaching a solution, 
before he can expect a hearing. No one has yet offered 
any equally good explanation—certainly not Marx, and it is 
simply absurd to dispute Ricardo’s explanation on the one 
hand, and to be unprepared with any other explanation. 

But the Bronze Law of Wages has this peculiarity, that it is 
independent both of the stupidity of the Manchester theory of 
the inviolability of existing rights of possession, on the one hand, 
and of the stupidity of the social democratic remedy of State 
production, on the other. 

The accumulated product of labor, that is to say, capital, must 
take the initiative in further production. Even Marx and Las- 
salle recognize this. But suppose now we were to adopt the 


- system of State socialism, and along with it, the division of 


the total products of industry. What would the Bronze Law 
of Wages have to say to this arrangement? It would answer, 
that the people, having more than what is needful for the 
accepted standard of living, population would increase; the 
consequent increased supply of labor would call for a cor- 
responding increase in production; but since the entire products 
of labor would have been consumed, there would ‘be no more 
capital to invest, and any increase in production would be 
impossible; the products of labor would be divided until the 
people were reduced to the lowest accepted standard of living, 
when population would cease to increase. 

The Bronze Law of Wages, which was accepted as furnishing 
a justification for the subversion of the existing order in favor 
of Socialism, is now seen by the Social Democratic agitators to 
be a two-edged sword, and is accordingly eliminated from their 
programme. This confession of error on the part of the 
would-be leaders of the masses is humiliating. In fact, nothing 
was so conspicuous at the Halle Congress as the intellectual 
poverty of the representatives. Mr. Liebknecht, certainly, is 
in possession of a whole code of social science, but then, unfor- 
tunately, there is no possibility of making the laws of the uni- 
verse square with it. He demands a social condition in which 
there is no recognition of God, no personal property, no laws, 
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no family ties, no moral restraints—and if asked, how he can 
really deem such a state of society possible, this fountain of 
wisdom has no other answer than that the questioner must be 
a blockhead. 

But then these social demagogues do not appeal to the intel- 
ligence of the masses, but to their prejudices, and to the 
covetousness with which the majority in their need are ani- 
mated. But they can do no more juggling with the Bronze Law 
of Wages, now that it is recognized that it will do no more for 
the workman in the Social Democratic State than adjust his 
earnings to the accepted standard of living. The agitators have 
accordingly changed front, and preached a crusade against 
indirect taxation, as a means of fomenting hatred against the 
existing system, for it is only by such means that they car 
retain their hold on the workingman. 

Marx himself recognized the two-edged quality of the Bronze 
Law of Wages, and endeavored to meet the difficulty by pro- 
posing to establish a reserve fund to provide for the growth of 
capital. He appears to have overlooked the fact that the pres- 
sure of the Bronze Law would be equally severe, whether the 
whole were consumed, or a part applied to the reserve fund. 

So they rave. As they seek to banish God, the family, State 
control and personal property, so these social quacks seek to 
poison the masses against all possible and rational measures 
of social reform. They trust to the covetousness of the masses 
for the realization of their dream of overthfowing all the hard- 
won culture of the ages, leading them to believe that at one 
stroke they may achieve not only the mastery, but with it a 
wisdom superior to the teachings of experience. In their vanity 
and recklessness, they oppose their childish fancies to the wisdom 
of the ages. 

From the economic point of view, the essential factor is not 
the capitalist, but the capital itself—the accumulated labor 
necessary to the maintenance of existing labor in productive 
industry. All that the State can do in these premises is to 
impose due restraints on privileges or monopolies liable to 
abuse. If the State can accomplish this, it matters little for the 
community whether the capital is held by Smith or Jones, or 
by the State. If it cannot, calling the State “capitalist,” will 
not help matters much. 

An enlightened social policy stands now confronted with two 
dangers. The first is the majority of the monied classes, who, 
in their brutal egoism, fail to recognize that their grinding mono- 
polies are not really necessary to their interests, and cannot 
possibly be much longer persisted in. The second is the mis- 
guided masses, who will listen only to those who make the most 
liberal promises. Willsense triumph over egoistic folly, or must 
violence be resorted to? At any rate, we need not doubt that 
the issue is in God’s hands. 





THE DECLINE OF MARRIAGE, 
EUGENIUS. 

Westminster Review, London, Fanuary. 
HIS heading is not an idle paradox, nor a sensation stimu- 
lant employed to arrest the jaded attention of the average 
magazine reader. The fact is alleged in sad, sober earnest by 
a student of contemporary sociological phenomena, and is 
herewith demonstrated and accounted for with the same deliber- 
ate and sober gravity. I do not mean that the doom-word 
determining the fate of the institution—actum or consummatum- 
est—has already gone forth, nor even that we are yet within 
measurable distance of such a supreme cataclysm. I mean 
merely that marriage is losing its popularity, is beginning ta 
die out. Starting with our own country, the Registrar-General 
has recently pointed out that for the first time in the history 
of our popular returns, the marriage rate has not increased in 
proportion to the rise of prices. Almost simultaneously we are 
informed that in Germany, France and America the marriage 
rate has taken a retrograde direction, while in the last two 
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countries the increase of divorces is proceeding, not gradually, 
but by “leaps and bounds.” 

Now, it must be evident that for phenomena so widely spread, 
the causes must be equally general. What then, | ask, are 
those causes ? 

The first and chief of them is, ia my opinion, the more 
general advance of culture. Here, again, 1 must bespeak the 
reader's seriousness. I canassure himthat I am neither jesting 
nor indulging in irony or satire. I am, with complete sim- 
plicity and dona fides about to propound a sociological cause to 
account for a sociological effect. Those who are conversant 
with the countries just named are aware, that in nothing else 
have their populations changed so enormously during the last 
quarter of a century, as in intellectual and artistic culture. It 
is not, however, with the fact that we are so much concerned, 
as with its social consequences—the decadence of marriage. 

Starting from this cultural transformation of humanity, which 
attends the higher stages of civilization, we are confronted 
necessarily by a new conception of marriage. It is no longer 
the alliance for commonplace objects of two persons of opposite 
sexes, with few or no mental needs or susceptibilities in com- 
mon. Culturally and esthetically, it is the union of two beings, 
whose intellects, feelings, tastes and sympathies have been 
assiduously trained to a high point of development, and, zfse 
facto, sensitiveness. But here comes the difficulty. The institu- 
tion becomes hampered by the increasing elaborateness of its 
preliminary conditions, just as in nature vitality becomes 
endangered by the increased complexity and delicacy of the 
organism. 

The foregoing observations lead at once to the first proposi- 
tion I wish to lay down, viz., Culture not only creates, it 
emphasises and sensitivises individuality. 

In illustration of this, suppose a man of highly elaborated 
and refined culture contemplating marriage. How does the 
enterprise present itself to him? He finds that his culture has 
made him sensitive and fastidious—perhaps unduly so. Assume 
e.g. that he possesses and has trained to an extreme nicety some 
artistic sensitiveness; that he has cultivated, ¢. g. to the verge 
of a morbid, hyper-zstheticism, a passion for sweet sounds and 
harmony. This at once excludes from his matrimonial purview 
that large majority of women, who have coarse, raucous or 
masculine voices, or betray by a harsh pitch or dissonant unin- 
flected cadences, not only the total want of a musical ear, but, 
its too often congenital accompaniment—a hard, unsympathetic 
nature. I need hardly add, that the same cultured sensibilities 
would operate in the case of the other sex. 

Passing from the esthetic prejudice of cultured senses to 
the mental prepossession of cultivated intellects, the process 
repeats itself. The educated intellect has a natural repulsion 
for minds either uneducatable, or whose education has been 
grossly malformed or perverted. Here, as in other social 
antagonisms, the opposition lies not so much between trained 
and untrained intellects, as between those that are trained and 
those that are untrainable. 

Judging from present appearances, and relying on those 
Statistics which appear to show that it is among the higher 
classes that marriage is most on the decline, it seems probable 
that ill-assorted marriages, and, fer consequence, marriage, will 
become rarer as the world advances still further in its cultural 
progress. Men and women are beginning to perceive that cul- 
ture tends tothe formation of a strong individuality, both intel- 
lectually and esthetically, and thus induces a condition which 
does not predispose to marriage. Culture concentrates and 
assimilates the various interests of life, intellectual and dis- 
ciplinary, in such a way as to make its possessor independent 
of any other individuality. It tends to generate an all-round, 
self-reliant, serenely moulded character, to form aptitudes of 
thought and feeling, self-contained, locked in, and fortified by, 
a carefully-trained and instructed reason. It is evident that a 
man of this type does not need the perpetual companionship 
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which to uncultured men is an absolute necessity. To a self- 
contained character of this kind, marriage, however advisable 
for other reasons, is not an absolute necessity. It may take 
the form of a convenience or luxury, but the essential charac- 
teristic of the seif-contained man is that he is independent of 
luxuries. 

Nevertheless, marriage and culture are events and processes 
which have their natural places in human existence, and 
allowing that culture has a certain deterrent influence on mar- 
riage, the question remains, whether this tendency is legitimate 
and wholesome, or chargeable to the undue connection of 
legitimate culture with wealth, luxury and ostentation. There 
have been in human history three especial countries and epochs, 
in which general culture, intellectual and esthetic, attained a 
very remarkable, perhaps an unexampled, degree of excellence, 
viz., Athens, in the time of Pericles; Rome, in the Augustan 
age ; Italy, during the Renaissance. Each of these epochs was 
distinguished by a marked diminution of marriage among the 
cultured classes, thus indicating that marriage and culture are 
inversely related ; but in all these cases culture was associated 
with luxury, pride and ostentation; while one of the most 
essential notes of genuine culture is simplicity and unaffected- 
ness. 


NIKOLAI PALKIN.* 
Count Lyerr NICKOLAVITCH TOLSTOI. 
Cosmopolitan, New York, February. 


Sez year I spent a night with a soldier ninty-five years of 
age. He had served under Alexander I. and Nicholas. 

‘* Well, are you anxious to die?” 

‘‘Todie? Indeed, Il am! I used to be afraid of death, but 
now I pray God for but one thing: that God will grant me time 
to repent and receive the sacraments. 

‘* What sort of sins?” 

‘* What sort! When! was in the service. 
was there ever such service as ours? 
Ugh! It isaterror to recall. It fell to my lot to serve under 
Nicholas. This is the way it wasthen. They did not strip off 
the trousers for fifty blows, but for 150, 200, 300, They thrashed 
them to death. Not a week passed that they did not beat a 
man or two out of a regiment to death with rods. ‘ Rods, 
rods!’ We soldiers used to call Nicholas ‘Rods’ (Palki- 
Palkin). His real name was Nikolai Pavlovitch, but they called 
him Nickolai Palkin—that is where he got his nickname, And 
that is the sort of memory I! have of that time; but I have 
outlived my day, I must die.” 

But why desire to torture him? Why torment the con- 
science of an aged and dying man? Better leave it in peace! 
Why irritate a nation by recalling what is past? 

Past? What is past? Can a severe illness be past simply 
because we declare that it has passed away? 

In order to cure a malady it must first be acknowledged. 
And this we do not do. The malady consists in this—that men 
who are born good and gentle, men consecrated by the Christian 
truth, men with love innate in their hearts, and with pity towards 
mankind, should perpetrate upon men the most horrible cruel- 
ties, without themselves knowing why or with what object. 
Our Russian people, gentle, kind, all penetrated with the spirit 
of Christ’s teaching—people who repent in soul that they have 
wounded men by their words, that they have not shared their 
very last morsel with thé poor and have not had pity upon those 
in prison—these people pass the best periods of their lives in 
murder and torture of their brethren, and not only do they not 
feel remorse for these deeds, but they regard them either as 
brilliant feats, or, at least, as indispensable—as indispensable as 
food or breath. Is not this a fearful malady? And is it not 


For my sins are many.” 


Under Nicholas— 
What was it like then? 


* Translated from a manuscript circulated privately in St. Petersburg and 
given to the translator by a friend of Count Tolstol, permission to translate and 
publish it being afterwards obtained from the author, 
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the duty of every man to do everything in his power to eradi- 
cate it, to call it by its name? 

The old soldier had passed his whole life in torturing and 
killing other men. We say: “Why recall it? The soldier 
does not consider himself to blame; and those dreadful deeds 
—flogging through the ranks and others—are already done 
with. Why rake up old matters? The thing no longer 
exists.” 

Nikolai Palkin existed, why recall him? Only the old soldier 
recalled him on the eve of hisdeath. Why irritate a nation? 

Flogging in general and through the ranks has already passed 
away.. 

Passed away? It has changed its form, but has not passed 
away. What lay in the soul of the man who rose from his bed, 
and, having washed, dressed himself in the garments ofa noble, 
and prayed to God, went to the prison to wring limbs from 
their sockets, and to castigate with the knout old men and 
women, and spent his customary five hours in that occupation, 
just as the man of the present day spends his in the Senate, re- 
turned to his family, and sat calmly down to dinner, and then 
read Holy Writ? 

There are precisely such deeds, precisely such horrors, only 
we do not perceive them, just as our forefathers did not per- 
ceive their deeds. But if we would look at the past our true 
position would be revealed to us, and itscauses. If we would 
only call the fagots, branding, tortures, the scaffold, the levy of 
recruits by their real name, then we should find the true desig- 
nation for prisons, jails, army and military duties in general, 
procurators, and gendarmes. If we do not say, “ Why recall 
it?” but say, “Let us examine carefully what was formerly 
done,” we shall understand and perceive what is going on now. 
If it is clear to us that it is cruel to cut off heads on the scaf- 
fold, and to force the truth from people by disjointing their 
bones, then it will become equally clear that it is cruel and 
foolish to hang men, to get at the truth through hired lawyers 
and procurators, or that to place men in solitary confinement 
is equal to or worse than death. If it becomes clear to us that 
it is cruel and foolish to kill an erring man, then it will become 
equally clear to us that it is even more foolish to put such a 
man in prison, in order that his conscience may reform him. 

Three hundred thousand men lie in prison and in regimental 
guard-houses, locked up in close, stinking quarters, where they 
die a slow bodily and moral death. 

Their wives and children are cast on the world without 
means of subsistence, while these men are kept in those dens 
of vice, the prisons, the reform squads. 

Ten thousand men with pernicious ideas in exile will carry 
those ideas to the most distant nooks of Russia—will lose their 
reason and hang themselves. Thousands are shut up in fort- 
resses, and are either secretly slain by the prison authorities, or 
go mad from solitary confinement. Millions of men are physic- 
ally and morally ruined through slavery to manufacturers. 
Hundreds of thousands of men every autumn leave their families, 
their young wives, and learn murder, and systematically become 
depraved. 

A thousand years ago to the question of the Pharisees, 
“Shall we give tribute to Cesar?” the answer was given: 
“Render to Cesar that which is Czsar’s, and to God that 
which is God’s.” 

If men believed in God, they could not fail to recognize this 
first obligation to him: not to torture, not to kill; then the 
words, “God’s to God, Czesar’s to Cesar,” would have for them 
a clear, well-defined meaning—‘‘ To the Czar or to anyone else 
everything you like,” the believing man would say, “only not 
that which is contrary to the will of God. If my money is 


necessary to Cesar, take it; my house, my labors—take them. 
My wife, my children, my life—take them, all this is not God’s, 
But if it is necessary to Cesar that I should apply a cudgel 
to the back of my neighbor—this is God’s, I cannot bind, 
lock up, persecute, kill a man; all thisis my life, and that 
is God's, and I cannot give it over to any one but God.” 
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THE STRUGGLE AGAINST ALCOHOLISM. 
JACQUES VAVASSEUR. 
L’Economiste Francais, Paris, Fanuary to. 


LCOHOL is one of the subjects of the day. The following 
is a sketch of the state of legislation, with regard to it in 
various parts of Europe and America. 

In almost all the cities of Norway, the law in respect to alco- 
hol is an improvement on what is called the Gottenburgh sys- 
tem, under which the right to retail alcoholic drinks may be 
sold for the benefit of the parish. The municipalities in Nor- 
way have power to forbid the opening of establishments for the 
retail of such drinks, to close some existing establishments of 
the kind, and to concede the privilege of trading in drink to 
benevolent (as distinguished from commercial) associations, 
which devote the profits they derive from the trade to works of 
public utility. In some places the municipalities may even 
absolutely prohibit the sale of brandy. Under this system the 
consumption of alcohol in Norway has diminished con- 
siderably. 

The laws in Sweden are similar to those in force in Norway. 

In Germany the consumption of alcohol is great, and no effec- 
tive steps have been taken to reduce it. 

In Austria-Hungary the duty on alcohol has recently been 
increased and the number of establishments where alcohol is 
retalled, has been reduced. 

In Italy no special legislation in regard to alcohol is neces- 
sary, because the consumption of the article is small. 

In Russia the duty was raised in 1881, and since then the 
consumption has diminished. 

In England the duty has been raised, and this augmentation 
has had a salutary influence upon the quantity consumed. 

In Spain the law forbids the sale, as a beverage, of alcohol 
that is not perfectly pure. 

In Belgium the consumption of alcohol is great because the 
duty is low, but the legislature, instead of raising the duty, 
attacks the vendors of drink as the persons who are to blame 
for the prevalence of alcoholism. Under a law passed in 1887, 
a tavern-keeper who countenances drunkenness is liable to 
punishment, which in certain cases, goes as far as imprisonment, 
involving the forfeiture of his license for a period not exceeding 
two years. Despite this severe enactment, however, the ratio 
which the number of taverns in certain places bears to the 
adult population is as I to about 5 or 6,a proportion which 
cannot but have a disastrous influence on public health and 
morality. 

A law recently passed in the Netherlands prohibits the com- 
bination of the drink trade with any other, in order that no 
person may be compelled to enter a place where liquor is sold, 
when he wishes to purchase some other commodity, 

In Switzerland a government monopoly of the alcohol trade 
was established in 1887, and although the measure has brought 
little financial advantage to the State, it has reduced the con- 
sumption by 25 percent. It is feared, however, that this advan- 
tage is counterbalanced by illicit trade in alcohol. 

In the Grand Duchy of Luxembourg the tax on licenses to 
vend alcohol was raised by a law passed in 1885, That law con- 
tains an article to the effect that debts contracted at taverns 
may be reduced by judicial tribunals which, in deciding on the 
subject, will take into consideration the wealth of the creditor 
and the questions whether his intentions were honest, and 
whether the expense incurred at his tavern was necessary or 
not. Inthe same article it is provided, that tavern debts cannot 
be sued for, six months after they are incurred. 

It is in America, however, that the measures taken against 
alcoholism are most energetic. The legislation on this subject 
in the State of Pennsylvania is Draconian; and a Federal law, 
applicable to all the States of the Union, provides that the cur- 
riculums of public schools, naval and military, shall include the 
study of the nature of alcoholic drinks and narcotics, and their 
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effects on the human system. In America, temperance socie- 
ties, too, are numerous, and their proceedings are not always 
characterized by moderation. 

France, on the contrary, is behind all countries in this 
struggle. It is to be hoped that she will not long remain so. 

The following table exhibits the proportion in which alcohol 
is consumed,-and the rates of duty levied on it in some of the 
countries referred to above: 














Average lRelative Position of the Differ- 
Number of | ent Countries as Regards 
Litres* of |Duty per Hec- 
Alcoho! Con- tolitre* of 
sumed by | Alcohol. | Consumption. Duty. 
Each Person. | 
Dollars (Ex- | 
cluding Frac- | 
tions.) | 
America,........ 49 Third 
Belgium......... 12 First 
England........ 2.67 95 | Fifth First 
i 4 31 Third Fourth 
Germany.......- 8 12to17 ' Second Sixth 
es See 9 | 30 Seventh Fifth 
Norway.......-++| 1.70 Sixth 
ee ee } 3-5 | gt Fourth Second 








[* A litre = 2.113 American pints. A hectolitre = 100 litress—Ep. Lit. Dic.] 


If we disregard the case of Belgium, which seems to be excep- 
tional, the conclusion which the foregoing remarks and some- 
what incomplete statistics appear to justify is, (1) that it is not 
in the, countries where alcohol is most highly taxed that it is 
least consumed; (2) that the inclination to drink is strongest 
in northern countries, such as England, Norway and Russia ; and 
(3) that legislation against alcoholism produces beneficial 
results, for in France and Germany the consumption of alcohol 
is greater than it is in Norway, where the climate is less tem- 
perate, but the laws against alcoholism are more stringent. 
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IS THERE A SCIENCE OF EDUCATION? 
JosiIAH ROYCE, 


Educational Review, New York, Fanuary. 

NATURAL text for an essay upon the question of our 

title is just at present furnished by a widely-known and 
much-discussed paper, read before the Academy of Sciences at 
Berlin, in July, 1888, and published in the proceedings of that 
body. The author, Wilhelm Dilthey, Professor of Philosophy 
in the Universi-y of Berlin, is known as a many-sided and cau- 
tious student, especially of the more historical and humane 
aspects of philosophy. His excursions into the field of peda- 
gogy is marked by all his usual caution and learning. His 
question is essentially our present one: “The Possibility of a 
Universally Valid Pedagogical Science.” 

Dilthey begins by observing that all the prominent peda- 
gogical systems, such as those of Herbart, Schleiermacher, 
Spencer, Bain, Beneke, Waitz, agree in one respect, that they 
pretend “ to define the end of education, the value of the various 
branches of study, and the methods of instruction in a univer- 
sally valid fashion, and consequently for wholly different times 
and peoples.” And this pretense, says Dilthey, is precisely 
parallel to that of the old-fashioned theories of the State,— 
theories which, disregarding history and the varieties of circum- 
stance, undertook to fix for all humanity the absolute forms 
of political life; and, in consequence, drove men to revolt 
against the whole historical order. 

Pedagogy arose in the seventeenth century, developed fur- 
ther in the eighteenth with the “naturalistic” theories, 
assumed a “natural” universality of aim and method as at 
present, under all human conditions for the educator and so 
became the “comrade of natural theology, of the philosophy 
of law and of abstract political economy.” Asa fact, however, 
human nature cannot be adequately described, through any 
abstractly universal formulation of its traits. Human nature, 
as a product of evolution, differs from nation to nation, from 
century to century. 
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And yet, with all this necessary limitation, does there not 
remain a field for pedagogical science? Yes, answers Dilthey, 
in case, not the abstract description of human nature and of 
the end of living, but the truly psychological study of the 
typical form of human evolution, is pursued in the fashion 
which the historical and biological investigations of modern 
times have rendered possible. A child is a collection of 
impulses, of instincts, of feelings and of tendencies. The 
object of education is to organize these into conduct. To the 
educator we in effect say: Work against the chaos of 
impulses, by using the very impulses themselves as the material 
for good order. In aword “organize.” Although the actual 
content of any attempted organization of life will be imperfect 
and transient, relatively general accounts can be given of proc- 
esses that do increase the orderliness of the life of the child. 
Such accounts will take the form of “ pedagogical rules,” whose 
number Dilthey, of course, leaves indefinite. In short, scien- 
tific pedagogy, far from telling the teacher finally and com- 
pletely just what human nature is, and must be, and just what 
to do with it, will be limited to pointing out what does, on the 
whole, tend towards good order and towards the organization of 
impulses into character. “This is the whole province of 
pedagogy,” as a general science. Its applications to the con- 
ditions ofa particular time, nation, family and child, will be a mat- 
ter of art, not of science. And “therefore, no concrete educa- 
tional questions can be solved in terms of an universally valid 
science. So far, in substance, Dilthey. In one sense, his essay 
may be said to contain little novelty. 

If I may presume to supplement his views by anything of my 
own I would urge: Your own surroundings, say as Frenchman 
or American; your position as teacher of the sensitive child 
that needs tenderness, or of the rugged and sluggish child that 
needs awakening; your place as defender of this or of that 
worthy ideal, say of this religious creed, or of that, of this 
social tradition or of some other; your relation as private 
tutor to the individual child, or as public teacher to the larger 
class of many children; your experience of the accidental vari- 
ation of just your own pupils’ lives and destinies —all 
these things will properly interfere with anything like a truly 
scientific application of your pedagogical principles. You will 
degrade science—not help your children—if you persist in 
seeing only the “scientific” aspects of your pedagogy. True 
pedagogy is an art. 

There is no “science of education” that will not need con- 
stant and vast adaptation to the needs of this teacher or of 
that, constant modification in the presence of the live pupil, 
constant supplementing by the divine skill of the born teach- 
er’s instincts. This being true, there is, indeed, no “science of 
education,” whose formulas will not need, at the right moment, 
to be forgotten. Yet, on the other hand, it makes great differ- 
ence to you whether or no you do possess the science, that you 
can be wise enough, at the right moment, to forget. Ignorance 
is one thing; the power voluntarily toignore is quite another 
thing. The former is a weakness; the latter a high spiritual 
power. 

There is no universally valid science of pedagogy, that is 
capable of any complete formulation and of direct application 
to individual pupils and teachers. Nor will there ever be, so 
long as human nature develops, through cross-breeding, in each 
new generation, individual types that never were there before ; 
so long as history furnishes, in every age, novel social environ- 
ments, new forms of faith, new ideals, a new industrial organiza- 
tion, and thus new problems for theeducator. Solongas these 
things go on, the educator's calling will be an art, to whose 
beauty and complexity no science will be adequate. 

That the teacher needs to know all that he can (1) of the 
subjects that he is to teach, and (2) of certain branches of 
science that promise to be of service to all teachers in general, 
whatever their special calling, I have never doubted. I reject 
the pedagogical system. I believe in the training of teachers. 
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And this training, in so far as theoretical science can be of 
general service to its ends, I conceive to be determined by two 
considerations. The first is that the teacher should be, as I 
may word it, a naturalist, loving, and as far as may be, scientifi- 
cally comprehending, the life of childhood and youth, just as 
other naturalists try to comprehend the life of other organ- 
isms. The second is that the teacher should be a man of 
rational ideas, knowing what moral and social ends he wants to 
serve, and why he regards them as worthy. These considera- 
tions I purpose to deal with hereafter, treating the second con- 
sideration first. 


FORMATIVE INFLUENCES. 
PROFESSOR BASIL L.. GILDERSLEEVE. 
Forum, 





lew York, February. 
WAS born sixty years ago, and lived the first fourteen years 
of my life in my native city of Charleston, Carolina. No 
man of my State would have tolerated a prefix. North Caro- 
linians might specify, not we. In all these fourteen years | 
never went further than Augusta, the terminus of what was, in 
those early years, the longest railroad in the world. In all that 
time I never saw a mountain, and, as a consequence, no moun- 
tain has ever come up to my childish standard. Snow fell but 
twice that I can remember; ice was never thick enough to bear. 
Travel was not common in those days. A trip to New York or 
Philadelphia was an event. My mother’s voyage ina “ packet” 
to a northern port before she married, and her sojourn in 
various northern towns, made‘a heroine of her in the eyes of 
her children. My father was born in that distant region, and 
the story of his progress southward, on horseback, was as 
thrilling to us as was the story of Ulysses’ adventures to the 
Phzeacian Court. We were incredibly narrow. 

My father was ordained as an “evangelist,” and never held a pas- 
torate in all his long life, though he was often a “stated supply.” 
His chief work lay in the editorial field, and at the time of his 
retirement from the “Central Presbyterian,” he was the senior 
editor of the ecclesiastical press in America. He had been a 
teacher also, and resumed that occupation whenever change of 
fortune demanded, although I suspect his heart was not in it. 
School room and printing office have been parts of my life 
from the beginning until now. 

Until I was between twelve and thirteen, my father was 
my only teacher. Latin I learned at a tender age, and 1 “got 
through ” Cesar, Sallust, Cicero, Virgil and Horace before the 
time when boys of to-day have fairly mastered the rudiments. 
To be sure it was a false start, and I had to begin over again 
twice at least. Of Greek I learned enough to make out the 
New Testament, with the help of a good training in the Eng- 
lish version. French I picked up after a fashion. Of German 
I knew a few words only. 

As to English, I read everything on which I could lay 
hands, My father’s library was very meager, and consisted 
chiefly of theological works and the miscellaneous literature 
sent to the editor of a religious weekly for review; but I bor- 
rowed right and left. Shakespeare being “immoral,” was not 
tolerated in a minister’s house; so on Saturday I used to go up 
to the house of an ungodly great-uncle who lived on the 
“neck,” and there I pored over the coveted volumes. Also I 
wheedled the “dour” old custodian of the Apprentices’ Library 
—a Scotchman—into letting me have the Waverley novels, in 
lieu of the doleful histories that my father had prescribed for 
my reading. 

In December, 1846, I was sent to Jefferson College in Penn- 
sylvania, and in 1847 transferred to Princeton. At that time 
the work necessary to hold a good rank at Princeton was 
slight, and I devoted nearly all my time to the study: of litera- 
ture. At Princeton I began German in good earnest, and read 
a good dealof French and Italian. After leaving college, a 
stripling not yet eighteen, I undertook to act as classical 
master in the foremost private school of Richmond—Dr. Mau- 
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pin’s. There I found the weak places of my own knowledge, 
and began—what I ought to have been taught many years 
before—to write exercises in Latin and in Greek. 

In the summer of 1850, 1 sailed on the tobacco ship “ Her- 
mine,” Raschen, master, from Richmond for Bremen. Three 
continuous years were spent abroad in study and travel, most 
of the time in Germany. I studied sucessively at Berlin, Git- 
tingen, and Bonn. To Germany and the Germans I am 
indebted for everything professionally, in the way of apparatus 
and method, and for much, very much, in the way of inspira- 
tion. But I went to Germany wretchedly equipped, and if it 
had not been for my early training in a stern school, I should 
not have had the courage to push forward my studies. In the 
autumn of 1856, I was elected Professor of Greek in the Uni- 
versity of Virginia. The salary was ample for an unmarried 
man. Sol confined myself to the work of my professorship, 
and never wrote a line for the press until 1863, when the stress 
of the war compelled me to write editorials for the Richmond 
Examiner, as ameans of livelihood. In the summer of 1864, 
I joined the staff of General Gordon, during Early’s campaign. 

In that campaign I lost my pocket Homer, I lost my pistols, 
I lost one of my horses, and finally I came very near losing my 
life by a wound which kept me five months on my back. 

After serving the University of Virginia for twenty years, I 
was called to do like service in the Johns Hopkins University. 
The greater freedom of action, the larger appliances, the wider 
and richer life, the opportunities for travel and for personal 
intercourse, have stimulated production, and made my last four- 
teen years my most fruitful years in the eyes of the scholarly 
world; but the roots go back to the first fourteen years. 


AUTHORS’ BLUNDERS—BY ONE WHO HAS MADE 
SOME. 
ALICE PRICE, AUTHOR OF “ WHO IS SYLVIA 
London Society, Fanuary. 


T is in no spirit of fault-finding or malice, but rather as a 
piece of drollery that we have jotted down a few of the 
careless slips of some of our fellow-workers. 

Some things strike one reader, some another; but it is 
unquestionably odd to a rustically-reared person to come 
across the extraordinary floral and horticultural remarks made 
by some writers. Now, where could have been the wits of that 
usually very sensible lady who sent her young hero out to 
gather apples in April? He came back “laden with rosy pip- 
pins,” and a little fellow trotting by his side has his small hands 
full of primroses! Where, we should like to know, is the shel- 
tered orchard that contrives to produce ripe apples and spring 
primroses at the same early date? Somewhere, we fancy in 
the same jumble-land as that wherein “ Nora was gathering a 
richly-scented bunch of honeysuckles when the sharp ring of 
the freshly-roughed horses’ hoofs struck her ear, and she saw 
the dainty little brougham being wheeled towards her on the 
frost-bound roads.” This was on the first of October. Those 
honeysuckles were late or that sharp frost was abnormally 
early! 

Another constant pitfall is found in fashions. It was a lady, 
and one who, from the quality and range of her writings, ought 
to know “all about everything,” who wrote not long ago of the 
lady of a rich middle-class house—date about 1857—who was 
found by her guests elegantly attired in a soft “clinging tea- 
gown of delicate white fabric, richly trimmed with cream lace.” 
Dear Madam Authoress, whatever would have been thought of 
a lady who received in such a gown then-a-days? Nothing was 
on any account allowed to “cling” then. It was the reign of 
starched muslins. Flounces and frills stuck out at all angles 
from the fashionable dame; and no lady of that period would 
have dared to meet female friends unless clad in draperies hav- 
ing for their foundation steel or crinoline contrivances which 
gave their skirts a circumference of from three to four yards! 
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Railways to date are a ticklish matter for an unwary pen. 
By aid of one, a popular child of fiction was whirled through 
several counties at the age of ten, “ and never forgot that jour- 
ney even when she became an old white-headed woman.” Now 
that railway journey and those white hairs cannot possibly be 
reconciled. Still we are often told of our grandfather's con- 
temporaries whisking across country behind the iron horse at 
the rate of fifty miles an hour, before a line was laid down in 
the regions traversed ! 

Again, we read of animals who live to unheard-of ages. A 
most engaging cat, not a baby, at the opening of the story, 
after proving himself the worthy friend of the family all 
through three volumes, dies in the last chapter, still in perfect 
possession of his faculties, at the age of—certainly not less 
than—twenty-six. Now a puss is indeed a patriarch at twenty, 
though perhaps not such a marvel of longevity as a certain in- 
telligent donkey, who carried first a lady, next her daughter, 
later still her granddaughter, for their morning rides,and must 
have been, by the end of the story, fifty-seven, if he was a day! 

Almost unique is the assertion, common in romance: 
“Inez” —, or Geraldine, or Gladys, or anybody, “appeared 
after a sleepless night with dark circles under her eyes.” 
she really couldn't do it! 


Now 
Half circles, if you please, or whole 
ones from her eyebrows down, but “circles” uxder the eyes— 
never! If any doubt, let him secure a complaisant friend, 
paint well-defined circles in Indian ink in the position named, 
and then judge for himself what would be the effect of a 
heroine appearing so adorned. 

Then what an abyss of blunders do the exacting rules of 
grammar plunge us into. “Neither” and “ nor,” for instance. 
Continually we hear “that neither Ida nor Gerald were able to 
speak for some minutes.” Well then, we suppose, both of them 
was silent. Terrible to deal with are those perplexing verbs to 
“lay” and to “lie.” We get a heroine who had “/azd” on the 
sofa for an hour; a hero who “ /zes” his tired head; or another 
who cries out, “let that glove /ay, sir,” in nearly every book 
we open. There is a steady stream of characters who “ rung 
for their maid, and drunk the water hastily after having sang 
the song —.” And so forth! 

We are frequently confronted with “day-old silver crescent 
moons, high up in the clear heavens.”(!) 

One lady, having put her heroine in a church towards the 
close of a showery day, made her gaze out of a window in a 
western (!) apse, “and behold in the heavens before her a 
brilliant, many-hued bow.” Very few minutes later we hear 
the building was in total darkness, at which we are not sur- 
prised. After achieving that phenomenon in the west, nature 
must have wanted repose. 





REVIEW OF GREEK ARCHAZOLOGY DURING 


Dr. FREDERICK HALBHERR. 


1890. 


Antiquary, London, Fanuary. 


HE year just expired has been remarkably rich in dis- 
coveries of antiquities, and the numerous works under- 
taken by the Greek Minister of Public Instruction, and by the 
indefatigable Archzological Society of Athens, and by others, 
have been in general crowned with brilliant success. The 
history of Civilization and of Greek art now begins to enter on 
a new phase, in which fragmentary and isolated data are at 
length being gathered together so as to complete one another, 
and the ardor with which all parts of Hellenic soil, whether in 
Europe or in Asia Minor, are being explored and _ studied, 
makes us hope for a near solution of various problems, which 
have heretofore defied investigation. 

Since the very important discoveries of Dr. Tsoundas at 
Vaphio,* the attention of -archzologists has been especially 
turned to the tombs of a still more ancient period, and during 
the last few months the ¢umu/z of the territory of Athens have 


* An account of these discoveries appeared in Tue Literary Dicest for Dec. 27. 
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been the chief objects of explorations. Among other /wmu/i 
which have been explored was that of Marathon. This had 
already been tentatively explored by Dr. Schliemann, but with- 
out great results, before the Greek Director of Antiquities 
undertook, in 1890, a thorough examination. Artistic dis- 
coveries there were scarcely any, but of importance for history 
is now the well-ascertained fact that this is really the famous 
tumulus of the 192 Athenian warriors, who fell in battle against 
the Persians. The proofs of the burning of many bodies 
together were clearly visible, though, owing to the fact that the 
stratum in which they lay was much altered by the percolation 
of water, the remains could be identified by chemical analysis 
only. Professor Metzopoulos, of the University of Athens, 
while testing them, has also discovered amongst them a piece 
of undecomposed bone. Amongst the ashes and charcoal 
were found innumerable fragments of vases, especially of 
lekytho? adorned with black figures. 

The fragments of vases found in the layer of ashes at Mara- 
thon belong, by their style,to the beginning of the fifth cen- 
tury B.C.,and this is the epoch to which the battle belongs. 
This particular, together with the evidence of a number of 
bodies bound together, constitutes the chief proof for the iden- 
tification of the ¢umudus with that spoken of by classic 
authors. 

The excavations were suspended during the summer, but 
have now been resumed. At their conclusion it is the inten- 
tion of the Athenian archzologists to restore the /umu/us to 
its original shape and leave it as a monument of the battle, in 
the exact condition it was before their labors began. 

Some funereal discoveries were made in various parts of 
Athens, especially when digging to the south of the church of 
Zoodochon Peghé, for the new buildings Dr. Schliemann was 
erecting there. What was discovered, consisting of tombs of 
various periods, containing amongst other objects some archaic 
Jigurind on terra-cotta and small vases adorned with paintings, 
some of the latter being in alabaster, is not without importance 
for Athenian topography and the history of art. 

The general clearance of all post-classical objects from the 
Acropolis was well-nigh finished at the end of 1889; but the 
artistic objects found during the work have been studied during 
1890, when they were placed in a local museum erected for the 
purpose, which will henceforth have a unique value amongst 
the collections of Europe, at least in so far as it serves to illus- 
trate the history of Athenian art before the Persian wars. 

Not far from the “Tower of the Winds” has been begun 
by the Archeological Society a very important excavation, in 
which has already been discovered a large portion of the 
Roman market, consisting of an area paved with slabs of mar- 
ble, and surrounded by a portico of lonic columns, behind 
which can still be seen the foundations of the ancient shops. 
On the eastern side has been found a fropfy/eon, with three 
gates sufficiently well preserved, which probably served to con- 
nect the market with the neighboring square, where stood the 
“Tower of the Winds.” Dr. Doerpfeld thinks that the discov- 
ery of the Roman market (its identity is now confirmed by the 
inscriptions there found ) throws great light on the topography 
and the history of the City of Athens in times still more 
remote. 

Outside Attica, where has been displayed a truly wonderful 
archeological activity, the Ministry of Public Instruction has 
continued the excavations in the Peloponnesus at Lycosura, 
while others have taken place in Laconia. 

The French School has made researches at Troezene, 
where there were known to be many ruins of the ancient city. 
Here they found foundations which seemed to belong to a 
temple and to a stoa; while in a small country-church near, 
they discovered, built in the walls, the statue of a-crzophoros 
Hermes of natural size, which, though broken into numerous 
fragments, could be almost put together. 

The British School has continued its excavations at Megal- 
opolis; and the work done at Cyprus has been described in the 
London Atheneum almost week by week. 

The American School has gone on working at Platza, 

In Asia Minor statues and reliefs have’ been found at 
Smyrna, Tralles, Kyme, Tripolis in Lydia, Magnesia of Mean- 
der, and other places. These statues and reliefs have for the 
most part gone to enrich the Museum at Constantinople. At 
Magnesia, celebrated for its temple of Artemis Leucophryne, 
the German School of Athens has just begun excavations. 

But the most important discoveries in Asia Minor during 
1890 are the results of excavations of Drs. Schliemann and 


Doerpfeld at Troy. These, however, must be spoken of here- 
after. 
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SCIENCE AND PHILOSOPHY. 


NEW CHAPTERS IN THE WARFARE OF SCIENCE. 
XI.—FROM BABEL TO COMPARATIVE PHILOLOGY. 
ANDREW Dickson Wuite, LL. D., L. H. D. 
Popular Science Monthly, New York, February. 
PART I. 


N the first part of this article we saw the steps by which the 
sacred theory of human language. had been developed ; 
how it had been strengthened in every land, until it seemed to 
bid defiance forever to secular thought ; how it rested firmly 
upon the letter of Scripture, the explicit declarations of leading 
fathers ot the Church, the great doctors of the Middle Ages, 
and the most eminent theological scholars down to the begin- 
ning of the eigtheenth century, and was guarded by the decrees 
of Popes, bishops, Catholic and Protestant, kings, and the 
whole hierarchy of authorities in Church and State. 

And yet, as we now look back, it is easy to see that, even in 
the hour of its triumph, it was doomed. 

It may be interesting to sum up briefly the history of the 
whole struggle. 

First, as to the origin of speech: we have, in the beginning, 
the whole Church rallying around the idea that the original 
language was Hebrew; that, even including the medieval rab- 
binical punctuation, it was directly inspired by the Almighty ; 
that Adam was taught it by God himself in walks and talks; 
and that all other languages were derived from it at the “ Con- 
fusion of Babel.” 

Next we see parts of this theory fading out: the inspiration 
of the rabbinical points begin to disappear; Adam, instead of 
being directly taught by God, is “ inspired” by him. 

Then comes the third stage: advanced theologians endeavor 
to compromise on the idea that Adam was “given verbal 
roots and a mental power.” 

Finally, in our time, we have them accepting the theory that 
language is an evolutionary process in obedience to laws more 
or less clearly ascertained. Babel thus takes its place quietly 
among the sacred myths. 

As to the origin of writing, we have the more eminent theo- 
logians at first insisting that God taught Adam to write; next 
we find them gradually retreating from this position, but insist- 
ing that writing was taught to the world by Noah. After the 
retreat from this position, we find them insisting that it was 
Moses whom God taught to write. But as scientific modes of 
taught progressed we have influential theologians agreeing that 
writing was a Mosaic invention, and later that it was a post- 
Mosaic invention. Finally, all the positions are relinquished, 
save by some few who occasionally appear to defend some 
subtle method of incorporating the Babel myth into modern 
science. 

Just after the middle of the nineteenth century a new 
system of theological defense appears. It is the declaration 
that the scientific discoveries in question are nothing new, but 
have really always been known and held by the Church, and 
simply substantiate the position taken by the Church. This 
new contention, which always betokens the last gasp of theo- 
logical resistance to science, was now echoed from land to 
land. In 1856 it was given forth by Archdeacon Pratt, of 
Calcutta, a divine of the Anglican Church. Giving a long list 
of eminent philologists who had done most to destroy the old 
supernatural view of language, he reads into their utterances 
his own wishes, and exclaims, “So singularly do their labors 
confirm the literal truth of Scripture.” 

Two years later, Dr. B. W. Wright, of the American Pres- 
byterian Church, stigmatizes as “infidels” those who have not 
incorporated into their science the literal acceptance of Hebrew 
legend, and declares that chronology, ethnography and 
etymology have all been tortured to make them contradict the 
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Mosaic account of the early history of man.” Twelve years 
later an other echo comes from the Catholic Church. The 
Reverend Dr. Baylee, Principal of the College of St. Aidan’s, 
in England, declares, “ With regard to the varieties of human 
languages, the account of the confusion of tongues is receiving 
daily confirmation by all the recent discoveries in comparative 
philology.” The United Presbyterian Church of Scotland also 
repeats the echo in the same year. 

How baseless these contentions are is seen, first, by the 
simple history of the attitude of the Church towards the question; 
and, secondly, by the fact that comparative philology now reveals 
beyond a doubt that not only is Hebrew not the original or 
oldest language upon earth, but it is not even the oldest form 
in the Semitic group to which it belongs. To use the language 
of one of the most eminent modern authorities, “It is now 
generally recognized that in grammatical structure the Arabic 
preserves much more of the original forms than either the 
Hebrew or Aramaic.” 

Science places inexorably the account of the confusion of 
tongues and the dispersion of races at Babel among the myths. 

It may now be fairly said that thinking leaders of theology 
accept the conclusions of science regarding the origin of 
language, as against the old explanations by myth and legend. 
The result has been a blessing both to science and religion. 
Religion has been released from the clog of theories, which 
thinking men saw could no longer be maintained. No matter 
what has become of the naming of the animals by Adam, the 
origin of the name of Babel, the fears of the Almighty lest 
men might climb up into his realm above the firmament, the 
confusion of tongues and the dispersion of nations; the essen- 
tials of Christianity, as taught by its Blessed Founder, have 
simply been freed, by comparative philology, from one great 
incubus and incumbrance, and have, therefore, been left to work 
with more power upon the hearts, minds and conduct of 
mankind. 





LIGHTHOUSES ON THE SEA COAST. 
JULIUS v. GOERNE. 


Westermann’s Monats Hefte, Brunswick, Fanuary. 


HE lighting of the sea coast is intimately connected with 
the development of naval enterprise. Wherever this has 
thriven, we find that measures have been taken to guide the 
richly freighted ships from port to port with all possible avoid- 
ance of danger. 

Very early efforts were made in this direction, by the erection 
of objects distinguishable at a great distance, to enable approach- 
ing ships to recognize the wished-for harbor. Strabo tells us 
that towers were sometimes erected, which facilitated the 
entrance to the harbors, at least by day. These towers were 
pre-eminently necessary on low coasts. When the coasts were 
rocky and precipitous, or mountain ranges approached the sea, 
the mariners soon acquainted themselves with their contours. 
These, like the towers, were serviceable by day only, but as we 
read in the Odyssey, beacon lights were made use of at night. 
With the further development of maritime enterprise the two 
were combined. We have a fine example of this in the light- 
house of the Isle of Pharos at the entrance to Alexandria. 
According to the accounts which have been handed down to 
us, this Pharos was built by Sostratos, under Ptolemy, in the 
third century before Christ. It was of eight stories, 160 metres 
high, is said to have cost about thirty million marks ($7,500,000) 
and cast its light over the sea to a distance of thirty miles. It 
remained standing down to A.D. 1317. A contemporary light- 
house was the Colossus of Rhodes, reckoned one of the seven 
wonders of the world. 

Among other remarkable light-towers of the ancient world, 
one recalls those of Ravenna and Ostia, and we need not doubt 
that less considerable ones were numerous. In our own country 
we have records of light-towers in the harbors of Bremen, and 
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at the mouth of the Elbe, as far back as the twelfth century. 
But it is only in modern times that a complete system of coast 
. lighting has been developed. 

If all fires were steady, glowing only like points of light, 
there would be nothing to distinguish them, except their size, 
and the most fatal consequences might readily result from con- 
fusing them. Hence effort has been directed to stamping every 
important light with a distinct individuality. Colored lights 
an be made use of to a limited extent only, and although some 
red lights are in use, they do not throw the light far enough 
for general adoption ; attention has consequently been directed 
‘to the development of other special characteristics. 

On the German coast we have (1) lights glowing with a steady 
flame. (2) Lights glowing with a steady flame, intermingled at 
intervals by brilliant flashes, lasting at least five seconds. 
Colored lights are in some cases shown in the intervals. (3) 
Flash lights, that is light with intermittent periods of dark- 
ness, the light glowing for a prescribed interval, the waning to 
be followed by a prescribed interval of darkness. (4) Steady 
flames subject to periodical interruptions. (5) Lights which 
flash incessantly. 

Light houses are now for the most part lighted with mineral 
oil, although calcium lights, magnesium lights and electric 
lights are in use. The chief obstacle to the universal employ- 
ment of the latter, is that, wanting the red rays, it will not 
penetrate fog so far as the light from an oil-lamp. 

With the object of concentrating the light upon that portion 
of the horizon in which it is principally needed, two classes of 
apparatus have been designed, the one known as the Ratop- 
trischen or reflector system, the other as the dioptric or lens 
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system; and since Fresnel constructed his apparatus on this 
latter system, it is difficult to see how it can be surpassed. 
Essentially it consists of a cylindrical refracting glass ring and 
reflecting glass prisms. The mode of operation of the last will 
be rendered intelligible by the following figures. 2 and 3. The 





Figure 2. Figure 3. 


A. FRESNEL’S DIOPTRIC APPARATUS FOR STEADY LIGHT. 


rays radiating from their source L, are so bent, that they leave 
the apparatus in a parallel course for a width equal to its height, 
while the rays through R, R, being broken in their passage, are 
wholly reflected by the upper and lower prisms, P. 

On the same principle Fresnel has constructed a dioptric 
apparatus for steady flame with flashes. This arrangement 
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gives a clear, steady light, which is diversified at intervals by 
brilliant flashes. 

These results are secured by the concentration of the rays of 
light on a vertical plane by one part of the apparatus, while 
another part combines both vertical and horizontal rays. 


@) 





Figure 4. 
FRESNEL’S DIOPTRIC APPARATUS FOR STEADY 
LIGHT WITH FLASHES. 

Fig. 4 gives a front view of a working apparatus of this kind. 
Of its eight sides, one (A) is wholly visible, two (B and C) are 
foreshortened, other two (D and E) are visible in cross-section 
only. The faces B and C, and their corresponding faces, not 
visible in the cut, exhibit the steady glow by the revolution of 
the whole. The brilliant gleams or flashes are exhibited by 
the faces A, D, E, and the corresponding hinder faces. It will 
be seen that the central portion of A consists of the Fresnelian 
polyzonal or annular lens (L), which is connected with the upper 
and under prisms (P), which correspond with the metallic lens. 
The parts B, etc., exhibit in their working the apparatus in 
Figures 1 and 2. 





THE NEW IDEAS ABOUT ELECTRICITY, 
P. GIOVANNI GIOVANNOZZI. 
La Rassegna Nazionale, Florence, January. 


F all the physical agents, electricity is certainly the one 
most studied in its marvellous applications, so that we are 
now absolutely masters of it and make it serve us in many 
diverse ways. It is a curious thing, however, that of all the 
physical agents, electricity is the one, of the essence and inmost 
nature of which least is known, In regard to heat and light, 
we have fundamental theories of which we are sure; as to the 
origin, the mode of propagation and the objective differences 
of the various sounds, we have ideas precise enough to leave us 
in no doubt; the theory of chemical phenomena, if it is not 
yet absolutely complete, is still in the last analysis placed beyond 
hypothesis and very near that degree of probability which, in 
physical science, is called certainty. In respect to electrical 
phenomena, however, we have been until just now in that odd 
situation that, while we could produce, regulate and modify 
these phenomena at our pleasure, while we were exactly 
acquainted with their mode of action and the effects of 
which they are capable, we knew nothing of the causes that 
produce them, and not only had we no certain theory in regard 
to them, but we had not even a definite and consistent 
hypothesis. What is electricity? Is it matter? Is it force? 
Some say the one, some say the other, some say both, and 
one of the greatest living authorities on electricity has not 
hesitated to answer ‘‘perhaps neither matter nor force.” 
This last expression is particularly curious, since we know of 
no cause of physical phenomena, save matter or force. Then, 
if electricity is neither matter nor force, what idea can we form 
of it? 
Sound, heat and light are essentially the results of a force 
called radiant, because that force is capable of propagating itself 
along infinite right lines, ramified about the sonorous, calorific 
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or luminous body, like rays from the centre of a sphere. Along 
each of these rays are aligned the molecules or particles of the 
conducting medium, from one to the other of which is trans- 
mitted a continuous series of shocks from those nearest the 
source to the farthest ones. 

For the diffusion of sound, it is necessary to have an uninter- 
rupted, ponderable medium. From a bell shut in a globe which 
is a vacuum, our ear would receive no sound. For the diffusion, 
on the other hand, of heat or of light, a ponderable medium is 
not necessary. Light and heat come from the sun to us through 
the interplanetary spaces, where there certainly is nothing 
which can properly be called air or other gas. 

Nevertheless, if, as is certain, light and heat are not diffused 
by the transport or projection of particles from a distance, but 
only by the rapid transmission of shocks from one point to 
another of these lines which we call luminous or calorific, it is 
impossible to admit that for such an action no sort of 
material whatever is needed. We are obliged to conclude 
that there exists the e¢her, a very light and elastic gas, matter 
which has the least possible substance, which penetrates every- 
where, fills everything and in which all the heavenly bodies are 
immersed, like little fish in the immense ocean. In this ether 
are propagated the shocks and vibrations originating from 
shining or warm bodies, precisely as in the air are propagated 
or diffused sounds which originate from sonorous bodies. 

To the successive transmission of sound to concentric spher- 
ical surfaces has been given, as is well known, the name of 
wave-propagation because it resembles the propagation of 
motion made by the shock which is given to tranquil water by 
a stone thrown into it. Light and heat, as we have already 
hinted, are due to analogous causes, and in like manner are 


transmitted from a distance. 

In every undulatory motion, whatever be the cause that pro- 
duces, and the medium through which it is transmitted, it is 
evident that such motion must produce the phenomenon of 
reflection, when it meets an obstacle through which it cannot 
pass, and the phenomenon of refraction, when it enters a new 
medium,where it is propagated with a velocity different from that 
in the first medium. Usually the rays of light, sound and heat 
are parallel to each other; but in some cases, as for instance, 
that of a convex lens, that is, one of which the centre is thicker 
than the edges, the rays converge and unite in a focus, where 
are concentrated all the luminous, calorific or sonorous energy 

‘of all the rays combined. 

All this is very well, the reader will say, about light, heat and 
sound ; but how about electricity, which was given as the sub- 
ject of this article? What has been said brings us to the con- 
sideration of the new ideas about electricity. 

It is long since the idea originated of finding in etec- 
tricity a vibratory motion of the ether. But it is only just 
now that this idea has begun to be accepted by the learned. 
The merit of causing this idea to be regarded as worthy of 
acceptation is due to Doctor Hertz, Professor at Carlsruhe, a 
name previously unknown, but who after long and laborious 
experiments, published in 1889, one of those works which make 
an epoch in science, and assure renown to their authors forever. 

To explain, at length, the experiments of Professor Hertz, there 
is not space. -It must suffice to say that he seems to have 
proved that electric shocks produce a series of concentric waves, 
subject to laws identical with those which govern sonorous, 
calorific,and luminous waves; and still further, that electricity 
has a vibratory motion which is propagated by straight lines in 
every direction from one to another particle of the circum- 
ambient medium. 

It may be asked, of what use are these new discoveries? The 
telegraph, the telephone and electric illumination work well, 
without our knowing the mysterious force which governs them. 
But who has ever been able to foresee what useful, practical = 
plications have been the result of theoretical discoveries ? e 
thought electricity a great thing, when we regarded it as 
a force, suz generis, governed by laws peculiar to itself. But 
how much greater must it appear when we know that it is only 
a special instance of a phenomenon much more general. 
Sound, heat, light, electricity, magnetism, how totally different 
these things appeared.at first sight! How many different fuczds 
combined, our fathers thought, to bring about the existence 
of these things apparently so different! Yet, little by little, 
one after another, we have arrived at uniting them under a 
single name: radiant energy. 
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MORALS IN HISTORY. 

PROFESSOR FR. JODL, OF PRAGUE. 
International Fournal of Ethics, Philadelphia, Fanuary. 
PART SECOND.* 

AS there been in the course of ages any progress in 
morality ? 

It is necessary, at the outset, to settle, as exactly as we may, 
the meaning of this question. 

It may be taken to mean whether there is progress in moral- 
ity as a system of principles for the practical conduct of man, 
whether there is a higher construction of morals. This ques- 
tion has been sometimes described as essentially a blunder. 
The moral ideals of every time and people, according to the 
definition already given, are nothing else than a product of a 
definite stage of development; and, therefore, a judgment as to 
their worth, irrespective of the stage of development in which 
they existed, is irrational. As little as a student of nature 
would place the coa: age above the jurassic period, so little 
could any one compare the ethics of the Indo-Brahmanic cul- 
ture with that of the Mohammedan or Greek, or both with that 
of our modern European culture. No one of these great sys- 
tems of practical conduct and social order can be better than 
the other. Each is exactly as good as the eye of the most far- 
seeing and the best had attained in the whole of the civilized 
world to which it owed its origin, 

These reflections, however, hit the mark in part only. Like 
the biologist, who does not refuse to make relative valuations of 
different stages of development, we may also be allowed to 
estimate the relative worth of the states of culture, out of 
which grew the various systems of morality, which have pre- 
vailed in the world. The question, therefore, whether there is 
progress in moral ideas and principles, is the same as if it were 
asked whether there is in mankind any progress in general. 
That there is such progress only blindness can deny. 

This leads us to another meaning of the question as to the 
progress of morality. ‘The moral ideas may advance, but do 
men, therefore, become better?” Through all the centuries 
complaint is heard about the corruption and degradation of 
men, about the inadequate carrying into practical effect of 
moral ideals, about the moral deficit that can in no way be 
cancelled, which one generation hands over to another. Is 
this a delusion? Or is progress, in this sense also, taking 
place? Here we seem to be confronted by a problem, of the 
solution of which the boldest statistician must despair. To 
appraise aright the moral efficiency of whole generations over 
against each other can only be done by an all-knowing judge. 

The class, at all times large, of the /audatores temporis acti 
may possibly, in a certain sense, be right in thinking that, con- 
sidered from the highest historical point of view, subjective 
morality—that is, the conformity of individuals to the standard 
—relatively declines, as the higher elaboration of the moral 
ideals advances. This sounds at first very paradoxical and not 
very consoling. Morality is said to grow ever finer and better 
and men worse. What will the outcome be? But it is not 
necessary to be led astray by this assertion. 

Ideal standards of practical morality, advance more quickly 
than the capacity of the masses to conform thereto. These 
ideal requirements advance more quickly in times of strong 
mental activity than during quiet periods of rest. Thus in 
every.age the number of those who do not conform to the ideal 
moral requirements of the time seems to grow larger. And this 
number increases still more, because the development of moral 
ideals is not only intensive, but also extensive—that is, these 
ideals not only suffer an ever finer elaboration and purification, 
but théy require to be applied as the standard to an ever- 
widening circle of mankind. But illumination reaches the 
masses, though slowly. Though larger numbers of each 
generation may be in practice behind the more advanced moral 
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ideals of its time, still those numbers are ahead, in practice, of 
the moral ideals of the generation before them. 

We have no occasion to be distrustful of the energies of our 
race. If we could have presented to a Greek of the best time 
a picture of the existing moral culture of mankind to-day, and 
its pursuit of peace, he would have smiled at it as an impossi- 
ble creation of fancy. There are many in the midst of our 
civilization who think themselves far superior to that Greek in 
wisdom, and yet who have no whit more insight than he, when 
one speaks to them of things still to be aspired after and 
attained ; there are many who regard the insight and power of 
the last ten years, and the established order of things which at 
the time is to their satisfaction, to be the highest reach of 
humanity, and with self-satisfied resignation they “ oppose the 
fist infernal” of denial “to the actively eternal, creative force 
in cold disdain.” 

“ Huc usgue: who will go beyond isa dreamer and a utopian.” 
Who knows? Perhaps these utopians are the true realists. 
Who has not often had the feeling that what we with pride call 
“our culture,” and what our panegyrists, with bold eagerness, 
praise as the ripe growth of centuries, is a childish piece of 
bungling work; that our grandchildren may look down upon 
it with the feeling with which an artist or thinker, from the 
height of his creation, regards the first sketches on which he 
tried his strength—a strange feeling made up of sympathy 
and aversion. 


RELIGIOUS. 





THE INFLUENCE OF THE CHRISTOLOGICAL PRIN- 
CIPLE ON THE DOCTRINES OF GOD, OF MAN 
AND OF GRACE. 

THE REVEREND W. Rupp, D.D. 
Reformed Quarterly Review, Philadelpnia, Fanuary. 
T this day it is generally admitted that no system of the- 
ology can be regarded as strictly Christian that is ruled by 
any other than the Christological Principle. By the Chris- 
tological Principle we understand the idea of an eternal union 
of God and man in the person of Christ, as the medium of 

God’s perfect self-communication and self-revelation to the 

world, and the consummation of all His ways and works. 

This implies, on the one hand, that Christ is the principle of 

the divine constitution of the world, and that in Him, as St. 

Paul says, all things consist or hold together. He is not an 

accident or after-thought in the divine world-plan, but its cen- 

tral and determinative idea—the vital root, as well as culmina- 
tive head of all things. It implies, on the other hand, that 

Christ is the principle of all sound knowledge of God and of 

His ways and works. Wecan only know God and man aright 

in the light and inspiration of the Christ. 

The idea of a real union of God and man, as it is presented 
in the teachings of the early Church, is conceivable only on 
the assumption that the nature of God and the nature of man, 
notwithstanding their diversity, are not absolutely different or 
contradictory, but homogeneous entities. 

And if Christ be in one person, truly God and truly man, 
according to the teachings of this old christological formula, 
which is the most-precious inheritance that has come down to 
us from the early Church, then His being and life are truly a 
manifestation of the nature and character of God, as well as of 
the nature and destiny of man. And this manifestation is the 
only adequate representation to human thought of either God 
or man. In consequence, not merely of the abnormal condi- 
tion of man, but of the necessary incompleteness of his devel- 
opment without Christ, neither God nor man can be truly 
known outside of or apart from Him. This is one of the fun- 
damental implications of the Christological Principle. 

The meaning of this is not that no sense or idea of God is 
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possible at all without a knowledge of the historical Christ. 
There is a manifestation of God inthe constitution of the human 
mind, whose light is a ray derived from the eternal Reason or 
Logos. Hence, the idea of God is a product of our mental 
activity. But how much this notion falls short of the truth is 
apparent from the conceptions of Deity which are found to 
prevail in ethnic religions. 

T,he fault of these ethnic conceptions is not simply that they 
are anthropomorphic. If the Christological Principle is true, 
then there is truth in anthropomorphical or anthropological 
conceptions of God. The error of anthropomorphism consists 
in this, that the conceptions by means of which God is repre- 
sented to the understanding, are not derived from the highest 
and best, but from the lowest and worst types of manhood. 
The central principle or truth in the revelation of Christ is 
that “God is love.” It follows then that the conception of love 
must be the determinative principle in any true or Christian 
doctrine of God. No doctrine of God would be Christian at 
all that is ruled by any other conception ; as, for instance, the 
conception of sovereignty, honor, glory. And no conception 
of God can be Christian that represents Him as acting towards 
men from any other principle or motive than that of love. 

In the light of this Christological Principle it will be apparent 
at once that any doctrine of predestination, for example, must 
be unchristian. The doctrine of predestination is confessedly 
a subject beset with difficulties. The difficulty consists in 
reconciling the notion of the divine sovereignty and omnipo- 
tence with the fact of human freedom. But whateverthe solu- 
tion may be, it must not do violence to the conception of the 
divine love. With this divine love no unconditional decree of 
reprobation can be consistent either in human or divine logic. 

The Christological Principle compels us, in view of the uni- 
versality of Christ’s humanity, and in view of the disclosure of 
the divine life in Christ as absolute love, to assume the univer- 
sality of God’s grace. There is a conception of grace as an | 
impersonal substance or influence—a sort of spiritual fluid that 
has been separated from Christ, and deposited in the Church 
as in a resoirvoir, to be conveyed from thence to individual 
souls now by fnen fitted for this office by particular physical 
ceremonies, and through ordinances divinely appointed as 
conducting channels or conducts, the effect being supposed to 
be conditioned always upon the correct investiture of the 
officiating persons, and upon the correct manipulation of the 
ordinances. But this conception violates the Christological 
Principle, for, according to this principle, the embodiment or 
substance of the divine grace is Christ Himself, who is always 
personally present with us, and working for our salvation, not 
by magical, but by rational and moral means. 

The exercise of this saving grace of Christ among men gives 
rise to the Church. The Church is nota source, but an object 
and product of salvation. The Church does not save, but is 
saved. For the units that compose its membership it is the 
sphere of salvation, as the human body is the sphere of trans- 
formation for the elements of matter that enter into its 
constitution. 

In the Word and Sacraments Christ is spiritually present to 
the soul as the Author of Salvation, inthe former offering, and 
in the latter sealing and communicating His renewing and 
sanctifying grace tothe believer. The sacraments are not chan- 
nels for the conveyance of something called grace from an 
absent Christ, but signs of Christ present in the Church and 
standing in an immediate relation of creative love to the souls 
of the faithful. And they are efficacious signs, that is, signs 
producing the effects which they signify; or they are seals 
pledging the reality and presence of the grace which they rep- 
resent, and rousing and confirming the faith of the recipient, 
whereby he accepts and appropriates the grace that is signified 
and offered. As visible symbols attached to the promises of 
the Gospel, without which they have neither meaning nor force, 
they are aids and supports to faith. 
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PAPAL INFALLIBILITY IN THE LIGHT OF HISTORY. 
PROFESSOR H. C. SHELDON. 
Andover Review, Boston, February. 


ONG before the Vatican Council of 1869-70 the infallible 
authority of the church had been recognized as the foun- 
dation of the Romish system. At that council the foundation 
‘was narrowed to the compass of a single intellect and will, and 
the whole system was made to rest on the infallible authority 
of the Pope. ’ 

According to the definition which was promulgated, the Pope 
is infallible when he speaks ex cathedra on questions of faith 
and morals. His unique gift, it is to be observed, subsists 
under two limitations. First, in order that his utterance should 
have the stamp of infallibility, he must speak ex cathedra. 
This means simply that he must speak in his official capacity 
as head of the Church, or with the design to impose his deci- 
sions upon the faithful. No further meaning can be properly 
attached to the phrase. 

The second limitation—the specification that faith and morals 
are the proper sphere of infallibility—is far from being a radical 
limitation; in truth, it imposes scarcely any restriction. Faith 
and morals can be made to cover a very wide territory. Thus 
Cardinal Manning informs us that a scientific or philosophical 
proposition, which is necessary to guard the Faith, is virtually 
itself a matter of faith, and so falls under the infallible deci- 
sion of the Pope. - Now, since the Pope, in virtue of his posi- 
tion as supreme governor, must be left to judge what is neces- 
sary to guard the Faith, there is absolutely nothing, except his 
own discretion, to prevent his manipulating the whole subject 
of philosophy. In short, we speak with scientific exactness 
when we say, that the existing constitution of the Romish 
‘Church, as embodied in the Vatican Decrees, makes the Romish 
Pontiff, 2x Zoint of authority,God upon earth. To appeal to 
God from any formal decision of the Pope is, in the light of 
that constitution, a sinful rashness and affront to the Divine 
- ordinance,which has made the Pope God's Infallible Vicegerent, 
and provided that all questions of faith and morals should be 
settled at his tribunal. . 

As regards this claim to infallibility, which has no support in 
Scripture; the Romanist, no lessthan the Protestant, must 
allow that a single contradiction in the formal or ex cathedra 
teaching of the Popes would overthrow their infallibility. He 
must also admit that a single formal contradiction of scientific 
truth by an ‘individual Pope would be fatal to the dogma of 
Infallibility. We pass, then, to the great test cases which fall 
under the one or other of these descriptions. Three are espe- 
cially noteworthy. 

The first is that of Pope Honorius, whose Pontificate fell in 
theseventhcentury. It isa notorious fact that this Honorius was 
mixed up with the monothelite heresy, or the denial of a proper 
human will in Christ; that he wrote letters to Sergius, in which 
he distinctly approved the monothelite formula; that he was 
condemned, after his death, for thus supporting and advocating 
heresy. That black sheet of anathemas against the heretical 
Pope, flung out over the centuries, proves that the Church of 
that age, as represented by Ecumenical Councils and Popes, 
did not recognize any ex cathedra infallibility in the Roman 
Pontiff. 

The next great test case of Papal Infallibility appears in the 
action of the councils of Constance and Basle in conjunction 
with Martin V. and Eugenius IV. respectively. “The Council 
of Constance” set forth in explicit terms that it was lawfully 
assembled in the name of the Holy Ghost, and had its power 
immediately from Jesus Christ, to which “every person, of 
whatever rank and dignity, the papal itself included, is bound 
to yield obedience in those things, which concern the Faith, the 
extirpation of the aforesaid schism, and the general reforma- 
tion of the Church in its head and members.” We have here 
a declaration that an ecumenical council is superior tothe Pope 
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in point of authority; and Pope Martin V., however unwil- 
lingly approved, and ratified whatever, in matters of faith, the 
council had done conczléarzter, that is, in a regular session. A 
few years later, at the Council of Basle, this sentence was 
quoted as proving the superiority of the Council overthe Pope, 
and what is more, Eugenius IV., as Bossuet contends, in sub- 
scribing to the Councilof Basle, subscribed to the very decree 
which had been passed at Constance. In view of these facts, 
what judgment shall one pronounce on the decrees promul- 
gated at the Vatican Council in behalf of the Pope’s infalli- 
bility and unqualified supremacy? On one hand stands the 
decree of the Council and the confirmatory sentence of the 
Pope; on the other hand, and in direct contradiction of the 
foregoing, stands the decree of the Pope and consent of the 
Council. It is Pope and Council contradicting Pope and 
Council—the Church arrayed against itself. 

The third great test case of Papal infallibility is found in 
connection with the condemnation of scientific theories taught 
by Galileo and others. Galileo’s theory of the earth’s motion 
was declared, in February, 1616, by the theologians who acted 
as qualificatcrs forthe Roman Inquisition, to be philosophically 
absurd, formally heretical, and directly contradictory of many 
statements of Scripture. In the formula of abjuration, which 
was prescribed to Galileo, the same theory is characterized as 
false and repugnant to Scripture. In these proceedings the 
Pope was undoubtedly the supreme director. Further, the 
“Index,” in which the works of Copernicus and Foscarini were 
prohibited, for teaching the movement of the earth and the 
fixity of the sun, had affixed to it a Bull by Alexander VIL, 
wherein each and every specification of said Index was declared 
to be confirmed by Apostolic authority. 

Now we submit that an afosto/éc authority which, by judicial 
process and by formal declarations endeavored to manacle 
the Church in the bonds of falsehood, was not, in a high sense, 
apostolic, and that it is poor comedy to attempt to make it 
parade in the guise of infallibility. 

Apart from the political bearing of the interference of a dagus 
god in the affairs of the nations, the dogma of Papal Infallibility 
must be regarded as a menace to Christian society. Its prom- 
ulgation (viewed in itself rather than in the motives of its 
agents) was the supreme sacrilege of the nineteenth century— 
a sacrilege against history, against the ethical standard of the 
New Testament, against human freedom. 


NATURAL RELIGION PROPHETIC OF REVELATION. 
FREDERIC PERRY NOBLE. 


Bibliotheca Sacra, Oberlin, O., Fanuary. 


HEN the present writer began the study of comparative 
theology, he had no other object than an intelligent 
knowledge of the faiths of man. But the witness of humanity, 
to its unknown God, unsealed his eyes to a remarkable pro- 
phetic element in it. The induction yielded by investigation 
is, that there has been a Messianic prophecy among the Gen- 
tiles, and that, beyond question, there existed at history’s dawn, 
a lofty idea of God. That the invisible things of Him since the 
creation are clearly seen, being perceived by the things which 
are made, is the unanimous testimony of the past records of 
Egypt, Chaldea, Persia, India and China. God left Himself not 
without witness. 

Forty centuries before the star of Bethlehem revealed the 
Light of the World, a gleam from the Dayspring fell into the 
temple of Thebes. Perhaps a lonely thinker won the thought 
of one Person beyond all nature, while through three milleniums 
sage after sage spelt His attributes out one by one. Whatever 
the process, we can give the early faith of Egypt in its own 
speech :— 

There is a single Being who is pure Spirit, the only true 
living God, self-existent from the beginning, before Whom was 
nothing, Maker of all things, but Himself not made, filling 
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immensity and eternity. From everlasting He stands, to 
eternity He will be. The Father of beginnings is Life, and in 
His double being is Father and Mother of all creatures. As 
soul in body, He dwelleth within the world house which His 
hand hath fashioned. . . 

From the divine vision of the priest, we pass to the religion 
of the people. Its central fact is the myth of Osiris and his 
death. As elder son of the Father or Fathers, he was a mani- 
festation or incarnation of the Infinite Spirit. .. Although Lord 
of Life, no man being able to live without his will, his Mother 
hath begotten him in the world. He taught his Egypt art, law 
and religion. His brother Set (Typhon) hated him for his 
goodness, and slew him before he was thirty years old. His 
soul returned to earth to bring up Horus (Son of Osiris and 
Isis) who finally avenged the father by slaying Set. Osiris had 
thus died, only to rise again, becoming “first-born of 
mummies,” judge and king of the departed. Horus became 
mediator and saver of man, justifying the righteous dead before 
the tribunal of his sire. 

The Babylonian religion is said to have run its tap-roots 
into the subsoil of human story. In the primitive Shamanism 
Ti-Ana, Spirit of Heaven, Ea, Spirit of Earth, and Mul-Ge, 
Lord of the Abyss formed a triad. Ea is especially appealed 
to as an unfailing refuge. He possessed all knowledge and 
wisdom, using them solely to benefit and protect humanity. 
But he was too great and high to belightly approached. There 
was a beneficent spirit, Mirei Dugga, son of Ea, whose only 
function was to mediate between his father and man the 
sufferer. . . 

In the second stage of the Chaldean creed, its base was 
Polytheism, but the priests guessed the truth of one supreme 
ruling and directing Power. The Divine wasat once male and 
female. The Gods were only different names and forms of the 
Supreme. 

The Chinese classics recognize a Divine Person. There is 
one Supreme Being, omnipresent, an all-seeing . Intelligence, 
wishing man to live in peace and brotherhood, commanding 
pure desires and righteous actions. Confucius was the last 
holy man, and had declared that “in the West the true saint 
must be looked for and found.” It is even claimed that Con- 
fucian writings contain Messianic predictions: “The Holy 
One will unite in himself all virtues of Heaven and earth. By 
his justice the world will be re-established in the ways of 
righteousness. He will labor and suffer much. He must pass 
the great torrent whose waves shall enter His soul; but He 
alone can offer to the Lord a sacrifice worthy of Him. We 
expect our King. When He comes He will deliver us from all 
misery.” ... 

During the centuries from Abraham to Solomon the Hindoo 
faith is monotheism within unconscious pantheism. Universal 
God becomes apparent first in one form of nature, then in 
another. Sanskrit has a word (rzta) that denotes both the 
settled movements of nature and the right path for men. In 
Zend, the word (Asha) was, first, the natural order, and then 
the correct walk and conversation of men. Max Miiller thinks 
that this thought of a world-system existed even when Hindoo- 
Aryans dwelt in the tents of Iran. 

The faith of Iran is the Puritanism of Antiquity. Zoroaster 
(B.C. 1400) first among the wise men of the East, preached a 
God who, in the world of the good is Lord and God alone. 
Ormazd created man innocent, destined for Heaven, and free. 
Life is an irrepressible conflict between Ormazd and Ahriman, 
our souls the object of their warfare. Ahriman, in serpent 
shape, entered the world, bringing death and woe. He tempted 
the first man and woman, and they, eating his fruit, were no 
longer able to distinguish between truth and lie. Ahriman 
besets him night and day, but Ormazd, in pity and grace, sent 
a prophet to lead men in the path of salvation. The Avesta 
(Law) is the revelation of his will, Zoroaster receiving the Holy 
Word in personal converse. Finally, Ormazd will summon all 
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his powers and break Ahriman forever, and the evil being cast 
out, a reign of Heaven shall begin on earth. This shall be 
effected by means of a Saviour, Sosiosh, who shall be conceived 
by the Spirit of Zoroaster and born of a virgin. 

Buddhism bears marvellous testimony to God unknown. 
Law, natural law in the moral sphere, had been Gotama’s 
Supreme Power, love for humanity his God,and the knowledge 
that man was his own and only saviour, the Buddha's gospel. 
Buddhism inculcated the aim of becoming a Buddha or saver 
(of others) rather than an Arhat or saint. 

In the religions of Hellas and Rome, of Gaul and Scandi- 
navia, we see not a few flashes of light. Aischylus shows that 
for Prometheus, some God must become a substitute, volun- 
tarily entering Hell, and the saver of this natural man is 
Hercules, the divinely ideal man, son of Zeus and mortal 
mother. 

But the thoughts of men deefen through the ages; the 
religious faculty that had been unable to disentangle things of 
sense from things of spirit, nature from God, comes to perceive 
the Divine beyond the universe. But with Jesus something 
came into the world that was never here before. Christianity 
in Opposition to the religions where man seeks God, is God 
seeking man. 

When the sons of Adam, the son of God, looked in the West 
for the true saint; or awaited the avatars of Vishnu, and of 
another Buddha; or expected Sosiosh bringer of salvation; or 
looked back to Peiris in Egypt, and to Hiawatha among the 
Indians ; or in Mexico hoped for the return of Quetzalcoutl to 
restore righteousness; or through Cumzan Sybils prophesied 
a deliverer and a golden age of holiness; or declared that 
Balder, sacrifice of Loki’s sin, should yet return from hell, 
they were, although they knew it not, bringing frankincense and 
myrrh to the Desire of all nations. Man’s heart has been a harp 
of Heaven, though many a chord rang false, and it has echoed 
the strain of 


** One far-off, divine event 
To which the whole creation moves.” 
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SOCIALISM NEW AND OLD. By William Graham, M. A., 
Professor of Political Economy and Jurisprudence, Queen's College, 
Belfast. The International Scientific Series. 12mo, pp. 416. New 
York: D. Appleton & Company. 18or. 


[ Very judiciously this work begins with a history of Socialism, since such a his- 
tory not only explains the particular forms Socialism now assumes, but also shows 
that in its essence it is no new thing. After this historical review, Mr. Graham pro- 
ceeds, firstly, to give an account of contemporary Socialism, its forms and aims, and 
the causes of its appearance and spread ; secondly, to examine how far, taking the 
most reasonable form of Socialism, it is desirable or practicable; thirdly, to set 
forth certain measures of socialistic character, that would seem both beneficial and 
necessary as supplements to the present system, to adopt which measures there is 
a spontaneous tendency on the part of the State, and to which the course of the 
industrial and social evolution seems to point. Those who have read Mr. Gra- 
ham’s former able production, ‘‘ The Social Problem,”’ will observe that on 
many points that book and the one before us express different opinions. The author, 
acknowledging this fact, tells us that this last volume represents his more matured 
opinions. This, of course, is a strong indication that the last word is yet far from 
being said on some of the weighty and difficult points discussed by Mr. Graham. 
But he has given such deep consideration to the theme he treats, he discusses it so 
clearly, fairly, impartially and sanely, never overstating his case, and always evinc- 
ing a strong desire to discover whatever good there may be in even the extremest 
forms of Socialism, that his book deserves careful study by all thoughtful minds, 
and is an important contribution to the literature of the subject.] 


HE word Socialism is used by writers of authority in three differ- 
ent senses, in each of which again it is somewhat vaguely applied. 
In the widest sense of the word, Socialism is any scheme of social 
relations which has in view a more equal distribution of wealth, or the 
preventing too great inequality, in whatever way this be effected, 
whether by State action, the voluntary effort of individuals directed 
towards that end, Church action, philanthropy, or any other means, 
in which wide sense of the word, Socialism embraces many social 
phenomena and movements, both in the present and in the past. 
There is a second sense of the word, which is also, perhaps, the 
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most usual sense, in which the word covers only a portion of the 
above field of meaning. In this sense, the word is applied only to the 
aim and endeavor of the State to secure, by laws or institutions, a 
greater equality of conditions, or to prevent too great inequality, in 
which sense the laws of Solon, equally with certain legislation of 
to-day, the Jewish Jubilee, and even the English Poor Law would be 
Socialism. ; 

In the third sense, Socialism is that system, economic and political, 
in which the production of wealth is carried on solely by the State, as 
the collective owner of the land and instruments of production, 
instead of by private capitalists, employers, or companies; while the 
distribution, in like manner, is made by the State on some assumed 
principles of justice, which gives to each in proportion to his work, 
instead of being, as now, determined largely and immediately by con- 
tracts, and ultimately by laws of property and inheritance. Thus, the 
only true Socialism, according to its adherents, is now generally called 
Collectivism, to denote the collective ownership, or ownership by the 
State, as the representative of all, of the land and instruments of 
production. 

In the first sense, Socialism is as old as the world, old as the rudest 
form of Society, and, in fact, in primitive simple societies it was very 
generally realized in considerable measure. In the second sense, in 
which Socialism is taken up by, and made an aim of, the State, it is 
also very old, though this form, now called State Socialism, has received 
a great extension in our century, partly from a widened spirit of philan- 
thropy and the awakening of public conscience, and partly from a spirit 
of apprehension, but chiefly owing to the increasing political power of 
the people since the French Revolution, which taught an ever-memorable 
lesson to ruling classes, and for the first time showed to the modern 
world the power of the people when joined ina common cause. The 
species of Socialism which implies collective ownership and co-opera- 
tive labor, is essentially a new thing, which could not have been con- 
ceived before the great industrial revolution of which it was a direct 
result. 

Before the nineteenth century, the world had Jewish Socialism, such 
as the Jubilee, the Socialism of the Gospels—which are pervaded with 
the spirit of Socialism and Communism, but the ideal of which has 
hitherto been found impossible—the Communism of the Church inthe 
Middle Ages—the Religious Houses with 'ife and goods in common 
and the surplus goods to the poor. A new stage in the history of 
Communism and Socialism and a new era in the history of human 
society begin with the works of Rousseau, the first of which was pub- 
lished in 3750. 

Modern Socialism, beginning with St. Simon and coming down to 
Karl Marx, includes the theories of Carlyle, Fourier and Louis Blanc 
—who opposed St. Simonism—and John Stuart Mill. After the 
memorable year, 1848, it seemed as if Socialism were dead. In 1862, 
however, it revived and a new Socialistic crusade was preached by 
Lassalle, who derived his inspiration from Karl Marx. The essence 
of this new Socialism is Karl Marx’s indictment of capitalists; capitalism, 
as a system, being, according to Marx, robbery and spoliation. Col- 
lectivism is merely suggested by Marx as the future governing princi- 
ple; it is not worked out into detailed application, so as to present us 
with a positive, connected and practicable scheme. Its development 
has not proceeded far. From its somewhat vague and far from full 
exposition by the disciples of Marx and Lassalle. we may gather that the 
State, or the community in general, isto be the collective owner of all the 
land, and of all the instruments of production and transport; products 
in their final shape, in which they are directly consumable, the State 
will not own; the actual work of production and distribution is to be 
carried on as at present, namely, by large groups or co-operatively, 
but the directing head is no longer to be the private capitalist employer, 
but a functionary, a paid official of the State; all kinds of workers are 
to be State functionaries, and paid by the State, not only those who 
produce material things, but the physician, the schoolmaster, the 
professor, the actor, the public singer or dancer, the man of letters, 
the artist, the man of science, so far as he is an original in- 
vestigator. 

As to distribution, each will receive in proportion tothe amount and 
kind of his work; the amount to be measured in time by the number 
of hours of work of ‘‘ average labour,” skilled labour’to rate at so many 
times average labour. There will be no market in the Socialist king- 
dom and no money. There will be no private investments; no buying 
or selling, real or fictitious. The financier, the company promoter, the 
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speculator on the Stock Exchange, will disappear, as well as the much 
larger class who live on the interest or dividends of their invest- 
ments. 

The chief objections to this scheme are : : 

1. That production would be controlled by authority instead of by 
the desires and demands of the community. 

2. That production would be diminished from the withdrawal of the 
present stimulus to the directors of industry or those who put their 
capital in industrial undertakings. 

3. That capital, especially fixed capital, would not be furnished in 
sufficient amount. 

4. That liberty would be in danger. 

5. That individuality of character would be repressed. 

6. That culture would be endangered. 

Notwithstanding these objections, it is possible that the schemes 
of the collectivists may be realized in the far distant future. It is 
certain there is such a thing as social evolution, and that doctrine 
is accepted and insisted on even by Karl Marx and Lasalle, 
being indeed one of the few points in which the new Socialism 
is superior to the old. Our whole economical system is a kind of 
organism with a life and growth and mutual relations of parts, and, 
as such it cannot be suddenly changed. Moreover it rests, as is 
indisputable, on existing human nature, which no one imagines can be 
suddenly or greatly changed. Society, as a whole, is also an 
organism in a fuller sense of the word; it changes, but changes 
slowly. The State is also an organism which changes, which in 
modern times enlarges its functions slowly and naturally with the 
growth of civilization. 

Now, the collectivist programme implies, when accomplished, 
a total revolution in the State, in Society, in private life, and 
in the existing economical system, a revolution to effect which social 
evolution asks centuries, working by its usual natural methods, but 
which impatient Revolutionists and Collectivists in general, 
expect in a generation. At any rate, few seem willing to 
defer the Socialist millenium beyond A.D. 2000, any considerable 
postponement of the date seeming to take away rapidly from its 
sustaining and stimulating power. 

The three revolutions, economical, political and social, could all be 
decreed. The question is how far, with substantially unchanged 
human nature and dispositions, they could be made effective towards 
their aim; and the certainty is, that the attempt to make them so would 
bring chaos and confusion worse confounded, until human nature rose 
in revolt against the impossible thing. 

Although the main argument of the Socialists, that all wealth is the 
product of labour, and should, therefore, belong to the labouring 
classes, is fallacious, and, although the remedies of the extreme 
Socialists for admitted social ills are either impracticable for the most 
part and pregnant with social chaos, or where they would be practicable 
would not be beneficial to the working classes or the community, it 
does not follow that the Socialists have no case, nor that there are 
not real remedies for real social evils and injustices ; remedies slower 
and less heroic than these prescribed, but more sure and lasting. I 
believe that they have a case and that there are such remedies. There 
is a practicable State Socialism, which is, first, Legislative, second, 
Administrative. 

There are cases where co-operative production might succeed. In 
England the creation of small holdings of land should be and could be 
aimed at, also allotments of land to agricultural and other labourers; 
also the buying out by the municipalities of the speculative holders of 
land in or near the large towns. Toa certain extent a kind of limited, 
but healthy Socialism might be promoted by the local governing 
authorities. 

Greater equality of chances to ability in the lower social grades 
might be provided. The taxation of inheritances should be increased, 
although such increase should be gradual and not go much ahead of 
the general sentiment or set of opinion. There are possible remedies 
for unemployed labour. A minimum wage might be fixed, (1) by 
authority; (2) by labourers themselves through Trade Unions. Incer- 
tain industries the working day might be reduced to eight hours, as 
for instance, in mining industries; in shops, wholesale or retail; in the 
baking, the tailoring, and generally in the clothing trade, the railway, 
*bus, and tramcar services. 

In some directions the extension of the functions of the State in the 
industrial sphere might be contined advantageously. As respects the 
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State purchase and working of the railways there are advantages, but 
the extension of government management should be slowly and tem- 
perately made. Agricultural industry leaves no room for State enter- 
prise nor for co-operative farming as proposed by the Socialists, though 
there may be room for the older agrarian Socialism aiming at the dif- 
fusion of landed property. 

What is the lesson to be gathered from the prophets and writers on 
the science of society? Not that we should expect an early and radical 
transformation of society; neither the supremacy of a few capitalists, 
nor yet their early expropriation ; hardly even that we should expect 
the coming of the semi-divine man of Carlyle and Tennyson to set 
things right. The chief lesson is the rashness and exceeding: doubt- 
fulness of specific prophecies, which are grounded as often on hopes or 
fears, likes or dislikes, as on superior insight. The prophets are,how- 
ever, in general optimistic; they believe in progress or evolution; and 
they believe that civilized society is progressing to something better 
than the present state, though they differ considerably as to what con- 
stitutes that better. I share this faith, on the whole, myself. I believe 
that society is in movement, as part of an inevitable process to 
something better in the end, though some of the stages to it may 
appear to be really worse for particular generations. I believe we are 
moving towards a better, to ‘‘ a far-off divine event’ which cannot be 
fully perceived at present ; and I believe that the road to it lies 
though something better than the present which can be perceived. 
There will be neither miracle wrought, nor sudden social transforma- 
tion which would be a miracle in order to last; but with good-sense, self- 
reliance and persistence on the part of the many, assisted by the light 
and help of the few, and with better dispositions on the part of employ- 
ers of labour, a considerable advance for the whole people, and espe- 
cially for the cause of labour, might be made during the present 
generation ; while with these same conditions as permanent facts, the 
movement for socialistic reform, if not the socialistic movement, will 
advance as fast as is desirable, and will realize in future as much 
good as the nature and complexity of things social and things human 
will allow. 


REASON AND AUTHORITY IN RELIGION. By J. Macbride 
Sterrett, D.D. Cloth, 16mo, 184 pp. New York: Thomas 
Whittaker. 1891. 


[We have left behind the »ws¢ of an infallible Church, of an infallible Bible, 
and of an unerring reason. Each one of these, in turn, has beenabstracted from 
an organic process, and proposed as the authoritative basis of belief. The inade- 
quacy of the proof for such infallibility has rendered this claim of each one of no 
effect. The abstract reason which was first used to discredit the other two has 
fallen into the pit which itself digged, and de profundis rise its agnostic moans. 
Hence the task laid upon us in these days is that of enquiring whether these old 
musts do not have a real authority, other and more ethical than the one rightfully 
denied ; to see whether they do not have a natural and essential authority which 
rational men must accept in order to be rational. ] 


CRITICISM which is merely negative is both irrational and 
unhuman. Has not a century anda half of ‘‘ the age of reason” 
landed us in agnosticism, from which it cannot extricate us? The 
historical inquiry should first enable us to see the value of Bible and 
Church, as records and aids of the religious life of the past. The 
philosophic inquiry should then enable us to see their necessity and 
worth to the religious life of our times. Both of them study the 
individual as an organic member of the social whole, recognizing that 
the wisdom of the community is greater than that of any of its mem- 
bers. The authority of society is seen to be that of order and 
harmony of individual minds and wills. The institution and the creed 
of the whole are being*seen to have a rational authority that must be 
recognized. A rational form of practical Christian apologetics com- 
mands our sympathy. It should include a historical and psychological 
study of the institution, in order to arrive at a philosophical vindication 
of its rational authority over individuals, as constituent of their essen- 
tial well-being. 

Certitude is conviction resting on discernment. The certitude 
resting on authority or on testimony, really rests on a discernment of 
their reasonableness. In the case of religious certitude, the medium 
from waich we derive it is the Church. But no doctrine of the Church 
as an organism, that denies the right and duty of private judgment, 
can remain an ethical one. It is only as against an abstract individual- 
ism, that ignores the patent fact that one is what he is, by virtue of 
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the social tissue in which he lives, that there is need of reasserting the 
authority of this constitutive environment. 

To-day the ordinary grounds or proofs of our religion are justly 
called in question, and we are asking for a fundamental, universal 
ground, (an Urgrund) of them all—prophecy, miracle, the Incarnation, 
the Bible, the Church and reason—for the authority of all these 
authorities. 

This Urgrund must be an organic first principle, which unfolds into 
a philosophy of religion as the only final and satisfactory apologetic 
for Christianity; a first principle which vindicates religion asa genuine 
and necessary factor in the life of man, and Christianity as the frui- 
tion of all religion. Mere dogma, and mere external evidences and 
authority are no antidote to doubt, no ground of certitude in our day. 

Religion may be defined as ¢he reciprocal relation or communion of 
God and man. The self-relation of God to man constitutes the con- 
ception of revelation; the self-relation of man to God constitutes 
that of faith. 

Revelation is the moment of divine self-showing in the organic proc- 
ess which constitutes religion. It is through our knowledge of the 
physical and moral world-order that we become conscious of God’s 
relation to us. Revelation constitutes the odjective side of religion. 
Faith is the subjective side. It is man’s conscious apprehension of 
God thus related to him through revelation. 

It will not do to substitute for God, ‘‘ the power not ourselves,” 
Law, Force, Substance, or any sué-personal category, and the non- 
personal is always swd-personal. Religion grasps the conception of 
God without reflection. Philosophy has nothing further to do than 
to point out the necessity and rationality of the human spirit reaching 
and resting in communion with the personal First Principle or Ur- 
grund. 

Religion then, as a part of man’s consciousness has its ultimate 
ground in the eternal and loving reason of the First Principle of all 
things. Consciousness in man is implicitly a knowledge of self with 
God (conscious) and hence of knowing God in knowing self. Our 
heredity is from God, even though it be through lower forms of life, 
and our goal is also God, even though it be through imperfect man- 
hood. 

But it is impossible that this fundamental fact of consciousness could 
be perfect at once. Religion, individual and racial has a history. 
One can say I believe (credo) only by having first joined with others in 
saying we believe (mireYouev). The 7 always implies the we. It 
equals, with us, to-day, the socialized and Christianized man of the 
nineteenth century. I believe because they—eighteen centuries of 
Christian kinsmen—have believed; and because we, the Universal 
Church believe. Still the subjective factor is central, and our social- 
ized faith is personal communion with God. 

As to what is my belief as to the definite content of the religious 
relation of the individual with God—lI believe the consensus of the 
Christian consciousness in regard to God, man and the world. I 
believe ‘‘ The Catholic Faith.” We are far beyond the faith of child- 
hood, of primitive man. The why of belief can only be answered by 
reading the whole history of man’s development, through the inter- 
action of subjectivism and objectivism of the self and its environments. 
A fair analysis of this process likewise leads back to God as its ulti- 
mate ground. It is chiefly in the what and why of religion that we 
meet with grounds that seem to be extrinsic and accidental. The task 
then is to translate these grounds into rationality; to discover their 
place that renders them necessary and rational elements of the organic 
process of the relation of God and man. 


[In the second part of the first chapter the writer discusses two of what he char- 
acterizes as the three psychological forms of religion: Feeling, Knowing and 
Willing ; the third form under the head of ** Religion as Willing”’ ‘‘discusses man’s 
tendency or willingness to conform his life to his recognition of the bond between 
God and man—the extension of the Incarnation into the practical life of the social 
body.” 

In the second chapter we have a critical notice of Dr. Martineau’s Seat of 
Authority in Religion and the new Essays and Reviews entitled Lux Mundi, 
and an attempt made to indicate the extent to which they were severally influ- 
enced by German criticism and philosophy and Oxford Hegelianism ; the two great 
leaders of the new school of thought are compared, and Dr. Martineau keenly 
criticised for ‘‘ his extreme individualism and utter lack of historical appreciation.” 
The writers of the new series of Essays and Reviews, although they expose 
themselves to the charge of ritualism, ‘‘seem to be thoroughly enough perme- 
ated by the historical spirit to avoid such nonsense’ and are commended to the 
“‘ so-called Catholic party” in the Church, as safe leaders ; a measure which, it is 
added, is necessary, to preserve the party from the extinction which isolation and 
lack of intelligence involves,] 
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WILLIAM WINDOM. 


SUDDEN DEATH OF THE SECRETARY 
OF THE TREASURY. 


New York Herald (Ind. Dem.), Jan. 30.— 
The news of Secretary Windom’s sudden death 
is iarly painful. 

e was one of the honored guests at the 
Board of Trade banquet last evening ; seemed 
in his usual good health ; greeted his comrades 
with old time enthusiasm ; finished his speech 
—_ applause ; then staggered, fell and—was 

ead. 

Never was the statement in the Book of 
Common Prayer, ‘‘ In the midst of life we are 
in death,” more startlingly or impressively 
illustrated. 

And yet a sudden death, death in the har- 
ness, is in many respects desirable. Secretary 
Windom enjoyed the privilege of bearing his 
official responsibilities to the very edge of the 
grave, had no long, wearisome illness, with its 
mingled hopes and fears, but quietly stepped 
from the harrassing cares of the present into 
the realm of eternal rest and peace. 

On his long journey he carries the respect of 
the country and the admiration of a large circle 
of friends. 





New York Tribune (Rep.), Jan. 30.—There 
was a sudden and tragic ending to the dinner 
of the Board of Trade and Transportation last 
night at Delmonico’s. The response to the 
first toast was made by Mr. Windom, the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury, who spoke long and 
eloquently. Scarcely had ‘the cheers that broke 
out as he closed his address died away when 
the Secretary fell from his chair, suffering from 
an attack of cerebro hemorrhage. He was 
carried from the dining-room, and died in a 
few moments. It was literally a death in the 
harness—such as many a man has longed for, 
and some few have experienced. 

Mr. Windom was a man of marked ability 
and the highest character. A native of Ohio, 
he went to Minnesota in his early manhood, 
and soon took a prominent part in public 
affairs. After several terms in Congress he 
was twice elected Senator, resigning this office 
to become Secretary of the Treasury in Presi- 
dent Garfield’s Cabinet. After Garfield’s 
death he returned to the Senate for two years, 
and was then engaged in various enterprises 
until President Harrison again offered him the 
post of Secretary of the Treasury. 

His official career was singularly broken. 
As Senator, he had made a remarkable reputa- 
tion as a student of the problem of transporta- 
tion, when he was called to administer the 
Treasury. Ina brief career of but few months 
as Secretary of the Treasury under President 
Garfield, he achieved atriumph which no other 
finance minister of any nation has ever achieved, 
in the refunding operations of 1881, and it was 
so simple, and yet so bold and original, that it 
marked him at once as a man of extraordinary 
gifts. The fall of 1881 tested to the utmost 
his ability to administer the Treasury Depart- 
ment wisely with reference to the needs of a 
great commercial nation, and thus, although 
his experience had been short, and he had 
been only a little time in high administrative 
office, his selection by President Harrison was 
welcomed by the business community as a 
guarantee that the interests of the nation 
would be wisely and courageously guarded. 
How great the resources he brought to the 
relief of business in times of peril last fall and 
winter, the business men and bankers of 
New York well know, and they are aware that 
few public men have equalled him in quick 
understanding, fertility of device, or resolute 
use of opportunities for the public good. 


New York World (Dem.), Jan. 31.—Secre- 
tary Windom was not one of the great politi- 
cal figures of his time, but he became an 
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important personage on several occasions by 
reason of his ingenuity and his courage. 

In 1874 the West was dominated by the 
Grange, and many laws hostile to railroads 
were enacted by the State Legislatures. An 
effort was made to bring all the railroads of 
the country within the grasp of a drastic Fed- 
eral statute and to make the United States 
Govermment the general regulator of freight 
charges. In this emergency Mr. Windom was 
made the chairman of a Congressional com- 
mittee charged with the duty of investigating 
the whole subject of the business of transpor- 
tation from the interior to the seaboard. Mr. 
Windom’s report is a monument to his inde- 
fatigable labor. It effectually put an end to 
the movement to give the Government control 
of the railroads of the country. It so fully 
displayed the intricacy of the business that 
ever since it was published the most eager 
enemies of the corporations have hesitated as 
to the policy of putting politicians in charge 
of it. 

Five years later Mr. Windom became the 
prophet of that section of his party which 
undertook to lead the negroes out of the sup- 
posed bondage of the South into the freedom 
of the North-west, to the strengthening of the 
Republican party. This gave to Mr. Windom 
the vote of his State delegation for Presiden- 
tial candidate. 

Congress had failed to provide, in 1881, for 
the refunding of the 5 and 6 per cent. bonds in 
consequence of Mr. Hayes’ veto of the bill for 
that purpose because of the subsequently 
adopted Carlisle amendment. Mr. Windom 
invented a way out of the difficulty, and, with- 
out the aid of Congress, refunded the bonds 
in 33 per cent. securities payable at the option 
of the Government. There has always been a 
doubt as to the constitutionality of his act, 
but it was one of the main features of Mr. 
Windom’s ingenuity in this emergency that no 
party but the one benefiting by it, the Govern- 
ment, could raise the question. 

Mr. Windom’s position in the present Cab- 
inet has been that of a sane bimetallist, and his 
loss is, therefore, a serious one to the conserva- 
tive interests of the country. 

Mr. Windom’s career is one well worthy to 
be remembered. Many of its features’ will 
give to those whom he has left behind him 
cause not merely for satisfaction but for pride. 
He quits the world inthe prime of his strength 
and when he was an important factor in a 
great National problem. 


New York Times (ind.), Jan. 30.—The 
death of Secretary Windom in this city last 
evening will rouse deep and sincere regret in 
the minds of the business community. So 
sudden an ending in the life of a public man is 
necessarily startling. That it should have 
come without warning to the chief adviser of 
the President in a crisis of financial legisla- 
tion when any change must be confusing; that 
it should have occurred in public, in the pres- 
ence of a large company of business men, in 
the presence of distinguished guests, and at 
the moment when the Secretary had just 
closed an earnest and able address, makes a 
combination of circumstances particularly im- 
pressive. To those who appreciate the 
immense interests involved in the legislation 
now pending in Congress it will be a source of 
gratification and consolation that the last 
words of the Secretary were a peculiarly earn- 
est and even solemn warning against the 
debasement of the currency. 

It is hardly the time now to endeavor to 
review with any detail the career of the dead 
Secretary. Our readers are aware that with 
some of the ideas which he has most earnestly 
supported we have found it impossible to 
agree. But in his administration of the Treas- 
ury, at both times that he has been called to 
that high office, we have been glad to recog- 
nize his sincere purpose to preserve to the 
utmost of his ability the soundness of the finan- 
cial system of the Government, to keep the 
honor of the Nation free from stain, and the 
full performance of its promises free from all 
doubt. 
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Boston Journal (Rep.), Jan. 30.—The shock 
which the country experiences at the sudden 
taking-off of Secretary Windom is heightened 
by the dramatic circumstances of his death, 
He died at his post of duty just as truly as it 
he had fallen at his desk in the department at 
Washington. 

Mr. Windom was a conspicuous member of 
the group of strong men that Ohio has given 
to the public service andthe Republican party. 
He united in a marked degree in his person- 
ality the buoyancy and vigor of the West and 
the solid conservatism of the East. This 
unusual symmetry of character made him an 
influential figure in the National House of 
Representatives and afterwards in the Senate, 
and caused his appointment to be universally 
applauded when he was selected for the 
important duty of Secretary of the Treasury 
first in President Garfield’s Cabinet, and then 
in the Cabinet of President Harrison. Unques- 
tionably Mr. Windom has been one of the 
main pillars of the present Administration, and 
he will be greatly missed. His conduct 
through the difficulties which even now have 
not ceased to overshadow the country has 
been such as to win for him the profound 
esteem of his fellow-citizens. Even those who 
have had to disagree with him on certain 
features of his recommendations have cheer- 
fully recognized his ability and integrity and 
his deep sense of his responsibilities. One of 
the chief circumstances that have enabled us to 
come thus far almost unscathed among the 
perils that have lately environed us has been 
the knowledge that an experienced, capable 
and trustworthy hand was on the helm of the 
great Treasury Department. 


Boston Herald (Ind.), Jan. 30.—Mr. Windom 
would be widely and deeply mourned, even if 
his departure had come, as Mr. Manning’s did, 
with long warning, after sickness had com- 
pelled the relinquishment of office, and the 
public mind was fully prepared for the loss. 
But now the stroke fails with stunning force, 
and the bereavement is made infinitely more 
grievous by its appalling suddenness. The 
country will sorrow for him as poignantly as 
Great Britain did for the Earl of Iddesleigh, 
when the English financier was called away by 
an unforeseen summons. He will be doubly 
missed, because he went when no man was 
looking for his disappearance. 

We will not attempt, certainly not at this 
writing, to measure Mr. Windom’s official 
career as Secretary of the Treasury. We 
have not been able to commend his financial 
policy, and we should not at this time think of 
criticizing it. But we can say that, though we 
have dissented from his views, we have never 
questioned his sincerity and patriotic purpose 
in voicing them. 

Brooklyn Eagle (Dem.), Jan. 30.—Aside 
from the circumstances of the event, Mr. Win- 
dom’s death, by itself considered, is a loss to 
the Administration, the Republican party and 
to the country. 

Alike under President Garfield, during his 
brief period in office, and under President Har- 
rison, during the first half of his administra- 
tion, Mr. Windom’s discharge of the duties of 
the Secretaryship of the Treasury may be said 
to have been marked by wisdom without orig- 
inality, by firmness without aggressiveness: by 
efficiency withont sensationalism; and by a 
notably sensible ability so to fill the office as 
not to make its functions exhaustive of the 
strength of the incumbent. On account of the 
facts halting the development of his policy, 
Mr. Windom must be considered as a man of 
promise rather than of performance. He bade 
fair to be an acceptable Secretary of the Treas- 
ury. He never had a chance to show whether 
greatness should be written against his record 
in that office. Perhaps in this fate was not 
unkind. More can be claimed as within the 
possibilities of the dead, had they been spared, 
than can always be asserted of the living. 
The broken column often suggests an arrested 
symmetry which the completed shaft fails to 
express, 
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In sorrow the American people are an emo- 
tional people. In calamity they break party 
ranks and form in a sympathetic circle around 
their national dead. It will be so in this case. 
It is so to-day in Washington and throughout 
the land. There will be a suspension of the 
asperities of politics. There is an eclipse of 
the gayety of society. When, on Thursday 
night, Thomas Francis Bayard and Benjamin 
F. Tracy, albeit unused to the melting mood, 
shed tears of grief above the form of their com- 
mon friend, the parties represented by those 
chieftains joined in the grief shown by them 
then. For the stricken and bereaved family of 
the dead statesman will be a condolence con- 
terminous with the continent and as considerate 
as the tribute of personal love. For the Pres- 
ident of the United States, in the demise of a 
counselor and a comrade, the best wishes of 
the people will unaffectedly go out that he may 
be sustained with strength in his loss and, under 
Providence, be guided to a right choice in the 
duties which the event will devolve upon him. 


Brooklyn Times (Rep.), Jan. 30.—There are 
other men in public life as able as Mr. Win- 
dom, though few as experienced. But there is 
not one who can command to an equal degree 
the confidence of both the schools of political 
economy which are now contending over the 
settlement of the silver probiem. Thus Pres- 
ident Harrison is deprived of a trusty adviser 
at a momentous crisis. Congress, in the very 
act of debating a free coinage bill, loses the 
one man upon whose moderate views, a happy 
combination of progressive and conservative 
features, both parties could have united. His 
family and immediate circle of friends lose still 
more, in a man whose private life was as 
exemplary and whose character was as simple 
and unostentatious as his public life was 
honored and useful. 


New York Evening Post (Ind.), Jan. 30.— 
Mr. Windom was one of those useful average 
statesmen who are necessary to all countries, 
and who keep things going in about the right 
way from generation to generation. He had 
twice filled the office of Secretary of the Treas- 
ury, and in both instances creditably. On the 
first occasion he funded a portion of the pub- 
lic debt bearing 5 per cent. interest into 34 and 
3 per cents., without new borrowing, without 
even printing new bonds, and without losing 
the Government’s option to redeem them at 
any time, by simply stamping a few words 
upon them. This operation involved questions 
of constitutional law as well as of finance. 
Although the operation now seems very sim- 
ple, it was not so at the time when it was per- 
formed. Therefore Mr. Windom created a 
precedent of some magnitude, which has the 
force of law for all coming time. It is not 
given to many Secretaries of the Treasury to 
do this. He has linked his name with a method 
of public finance which will be useful whenever 
in the future like circumstances shall arise. 

His usefulness was proved in another way 
when Mr. Harrison came to make up his 
Cabinet. At that time Mr. Windom had taken 
up his residence in New York, and had been 
engaged in business here as one of the pro- 
moters of the Broadway Arcade Railway. He 
had separated himself from the State of 
Minnesota, whose Senator he had formerly 
been, and from the line of political preferment. 
Probably nobody was more surprised than 
himself when he was called to take the second 
place in the Cabinet at Washington. His 
selection, after Mr. Allison had declined the 
place, was a matter of sheer necessity on the 
part of the incoming President. No political 
faction was placated by his appointment. No 
geographical section was flattered by it. He 
was the only man of sufficient reputation in 
both politics and finance, who could be induced 
to take the place. It only remains to add that 
he has filled the office a second time creditably. 
We have had occasion to differ from him serious- 
ly now and then but we recognize the fact that 
even if his policy was open to question at 
times, the difficulties which beset him, which 





were more political than financial, were ex- 
tremely perplexing, especially those relating 
to silver and the tariff. 


New York Mail and Express (Rep.), Jan, 30. 
—Since President Garfield was shot by an 
assassin, nothing has happened in this country 
so dramatically tragic and nationally important 
as the almost instantaneous death of Secretary 
Windom, just as he had finished a great speech 
at the annual Board of Trade and Transporta- 
tion dinner at Delmonico’s last night, on the 
themes of which he was the conceded master. 

The loyal people of the United States will 
tenderly sympathize with the stricken family 
circle that is so suddenly desolated by a tragedy 
without precedent in its peculiar circumstances. 
They will also sympathize with the President 
who was almost heartbroken by this dreadful 
tragedy in his official family circle. 

William Windom’s fame is secure. It is spot- 
less. It is based on great achievements and on 
a career full of patriotic endeavor. 


Philadelphia Times (Ind.), Jan. 30.—The 
sudden death of the Secretary of the Treasury 
is a startling calamity. Though Mr. Windom 
was not a great financier, yet by his character 
and ability and by his prudent conservatism he 
was capable of a public service at this time in 
which a more brilliant man might easily have 
failed. While he avoided needless antago- 
nisms the country felt that the enormous power 
of the Federal Treasury was safe in his hands, 
and that so far as the acts of Congress would 
permit the national finances would be prudently 
administered by him. 

All this relates to Mr. Windom as the Secre- 
tary. Personally he entirely deserved the con- 
fidence that he enjoyed officially and the coun- 
try will sincerely mourn the loss of an able, 
honest, and patriotic public man. 


Philadelphia Inquirer (Rep.), Jan. 31.—Sec- 
retary Windom was a man of sterling integrity 
and of unusual sagacity. Conservative by 
nature, he was able to handle grave problems 
in a highly successful manner. Inthe House, 
in the Senate and in the Cabinet he took a 
leading position and commanded universal 
respect. He was one of the strongest men in 
the Cabinet and he will be missed in its coun- 
sels. Happily he lived through the recent 
financial crisis; his death in the midst of it 
might have precipitated a panic. 


Philadelphia Ledger (Ind.), Jan. 31.—Secre- 
tary Windom was the man of highest influence 
and value in the national councils at this time. 
His clear financial insight and prevision and 
his firm stand upon sound business principles 
have been exercising a most wholesome in- 
fluence. Inall this he was one of the surest 
counsellors as to the safe course to pursue and 
the dangerous paths to avoid. That he has 
been called away at such a time is a reason for 
the profoundest national regret, as well as for 
the deepest personal sorrow. 


Philadelphia Press (Rep.), Jan. 31. — Secre- 
tary Windom’s sudden death deprives his coun- 
try of services as valuable as they were long 
continued, as patriotic as they were pure. In 
expressing public appreciation of their worth, 
it is a high satisfaction to remember that they 
were given in advocacy of a great party, whose 
devotion to sound finance, the public credit, 
protection and internal improvements had no 
abler supporter than William Windom. 


Baltimore Sun (Dem.), Jan. 30.—From the 
accession of President Harrison, Mr. Windom, 
like Mr. Manning, the first Secretary of the 
Treasury under President Cleveland, was under 
a continuous strain, and his sudden taking off, 
no doubt due to overwork, furnishes another 
warning against imposing the manifold duties 
and multitudinous cares of the Treasury 
department as it now exists on any one man. 
The strain is more than human endurance can 
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stand. Mr. Windom’s death and Mr. Man- 
ning’s breakdown should call for conspicuous 
reform in the department. 


Pittsburgh Times (Rep.), jan. 30.— The 
country has lost an able and upright statesmar 
in the sudden death of Secretary Windom. It 
has lost him at a time when his long experience 
and exact knowledge were most valuable. 
Without speculating at this time upon the con- 
sequences of his death, it is sufficient as it is 
becoming, to recognize his high qualifications, 
his high civic virtues, and his eminent services 
to the cause of enlightened progress. 


Albany Argus (Dem.), Jan. 30.—The sudden 
death of the Hon. William Windom, Secretary 
of the Treasury ,is a decided shock to the Ameri- 
can public, and must cause universal regret and 
emotion. It is difficult to estimate the grave 
consequences of the sudden death of such a 
well-equipped, reliant and prudent head of the 
Treasury, and President Harrison will find it 
extremely hard to adequately replace him. 


Springfield Republican (Ind.), Jan. 30.—Sec- 
retary Windom had little of narrow partisanship 
in his make-up. He ran the Treasury office not 
for his personal or political friends or relatives, 
but for the public. He found that the civil- 
service laws had left the office in charge of 
a competent corps of assistants, and he took 
pains to praise the law in his reports and to 
observe it in his official acts. Civil-service 
reform has received notable help from him in 
the short term of his service. 


Trenton Times (Rep.) Jan. 30.—While 
calumny has touched everybody else it has 
left unsoiled the garments of Secretary 
Windom. In his sudddn death it will be a 
gratification to his friends to know that not one 
word will be uttered respecting his life save of 
praise, and that this wlll be an honest expres- 
sion of the opinion of the whole nation. 


Nashville American (Dem.), Jan. 30.—The 
sudden death of Secretary Windom, as told 
in our dispatches this morning, will be learned 
with regret by men of all parties. Mr. Windom 
was a man of ability and, while far from being 
an ideal Secretary of the Treasury, has filled 
that important and responsible position at a 
trying and critical period with concientious 
and laborious care, 


Baltimore American (Rep.), Jan. 30.—Death 
came to Secretary Windom with startling sud- 
denness, and its announcement will shock the 
entire country. His intimate connection with 
the financial operations of the Government dur- 
ing two administrations had familiarized a vast 
majority of citizens with his name, and his 
recent skilful management of his department, 
by which a threatened business paralysis was 
averted, had created for him an unusually close 
personal sentiment of admiration in the great 
commercial centers of the nation. 


Boston Post (Ind.), Jan. 30.—Mr. Windom’s 
public career has beena long one. He owed 
his success in life almost wholly to his own 
efforts. He was the first Republican congress- 
man from Minnesota in the Thirty-sixth Con- 
gress, and he was never out of public life after 
that except during the years that intervened 
between his retirement from the Secretaryship 
of the Treasury under President Garfield and 
his appointment to the same position by Presi- 
dent Harrison. 


Utica Herald (Rep.), Jan. 30.—His manage- 
ment of the complex and tremendous interests 
centreing in the Treasury department has won 
the confidence and commanded the commenda- 
tion of the ablest and most conservative finan- 
ciers in this country and abroad. Sorrow that 
the career of so able and useful a man has 
closed will be sincere and universal. 
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Cleveland Plain Dealer (Dem.), Jan. 31.— 
‘The late Windom was a strong party 
man, but it is pleasant to note the unanimity 
with which men of all parties testify to his 
good qualities and express their heartfelt sorrow 
at his death. 

The spontaneous and sincere tributes of 


friendship and esteem for the late Secretary 


coming from his political opponents illustrate 
anew the words of the late Gen. Garfield ona 
kindred occasion: ‘‘ The flowers that bloom 
over the garden walls of party politics are the 
Sweetest and most fragrant that bloom in the 
gardens of this world.” 


Detroit Tribune (Rep.), Jan. 30.—To many 


, thousands of intimate friends and acquaintances 


throughout the country the news of Mr. Win- 
dom’s death will come as a personal grief, and 
wherever he was known either by reputation 
er association there will be the profoundest 
regret at the sudden termination of his career 
in the midst of his greatest usefulness. 

If Mr. Windom was not a brilliant statesman 
he was a safe and able one, and his country 
owes him now its grief and its gratitude. 


St. Louis Post Dispatch (Dem.), Jan. 30.— 
Secretary Windom was a well-versed, watchful, 
and efficient manager of the Treasury, and 
both under Garfield and under Harrison he 
proved himself fertile in resources and bold in 
applying them, especially in the matter of expe- 
dients for tiding over party exigencies. 


Chicago News (Ind.), Jan.31.—Mr. Windom’s 
principal reputation rested upon the soundness 
and conservatism of his economic views, his 
wisdom asa practical financier, and his integrity 
of purpose, whether in private or public station. 
He wasa pillar of President Harrison’s Cabinet, 
if not its corner- stone. His administration of 
the Treasury department gave confidence to the 
business men of America. In all these relations 
a.gap has been caused which will not easily be 


filled. 


Burlington Hawk-Eye (Rep.), Jan. 30.—Sec- 
retary Windom’s administration of the nation- 
al finances has been generaliy recognized as 
prudent and able. His plan for increased silver 
coinage elicited strong support in financial 
circles. 

In the death of Mr. Windom the Administra- 
tion has lost one of its wisest counsellors. 


Minneapolis Journal (Ind.), Jan. 30.—Mr. 
Windom always impressed those who were in 
his presence as a thoughtful man. He was a 
good and patient listener. He readily ab- 
sorbed and retained all he heard or read. He 
was painfully attentive to details, and was 
content with nothing short of their mastery. 
His service in the Treasury department has 
been valuable. As a Senator he was dis- 
tinguished for his advocacy of a systematic 
development of our waterways. He was in 
touch with the popular movement against 
corporate monopoly. 

Of Mr. Windom Minnesota has reason to 
be proud. He was her son by adoption and 
choice. He began his long public career here. 


Pittsburgh Dispatch (Rep.), Jan. 31.—Secre- 
tary Windom was not of the class of public men 
who force themselves on the public attention 
either by the brilliant nature of their public 
utterances or the striking character of 
their policy. He was of the conservative 
and moderate school. His policy was of the 
tentative or compromise class rather than of 
the bold sort which appeals to the public by its 

icturesqueness. He was essentially a business 
Sicsotary and Senator. In late years his 
course was more favorable to the especial 
interests of capital and corporate organization 
than in his early career ; but in a public life 
of twenty years no serious or definite alle- 
gations affecting his integrity have ever been 
made. . 
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Columbus Dispatch (Ind.), Jan. 30.—The 
Honorable William Windom, whose earthly 
career ended so suddenly last night, will be 
sincerely mourned in the United States. He 
was a self-made man, who inevery way earned 
the consideration extended to him, and made 
a name which was founded upon broader lines 
than most reputations. He was distinguished 
as a statesman and was trusted as a financier. 

The highest and best praise for Mr. Windom 
lies in the saying that he was not only an 
admirable man in private life, but also a faith- 
ful and able public servant. 


Cleveland Leader (Rep.), Jan. 30.—President 
Harrison’s Cabinet has been broken by the 
death of a man whose untimely end, coming as 
it did and at this critical period in national finan- 
ces, isa great public calamity. At any time 
William Windom would have been greatly 
missed and widely mourned. He wasa winning 
as well as an able man, and hiscircle of friends 
and admirers was large and devoted. Moreover, 
he had the confidence of thoughtful men asthe 
head of the financial department of the Nation- 
al Government. His followers and co-workers 
will not fail to accord due honors to the dead 
Secretary of the Treasury. 


Kansas City Times (Dem.), Jan. 30.—Secre- 
tary Windom’s sudden death is one of the most 
startling events the country has had in years. 
The Secretary of the Treasury is in many 
respects a more influential man than the Pres- 
ident, and commercial centres will be more 
affected by the unexpected death of Mr. Win- 
dom than if it had been any other public man. 
The Secretary was a man of unquestioned 
ability and the favorite pupil of Senator Sher- 
man. While not a great financier he was a 
correct one according to the Sherman school. 


Cincinnati Times-Star (Rep.), Jan. 30.—Mr. 
Windom showed himself to be a man of posi- 
tive and commanding qualities, with brains and 
breadth of views; not in any sense a theorist, 
but always driving straight at the practical side 
of things. Had he lived, his influence on the 
course of financial legislation would have been 
useful to the country. President Harrison will 
find it a difficult matter to satisfactorily fill the 
place made vacant by the death of William 
Windom. 


Atlanta Journal (Dem.), Jan. 30.—Secretary 
Windom’s financial policy has not been entirely 
acceptable to the people of the country—but 
his reputation as a man of ability and financial 
integrity has been unsullied. 


Cincinnati Post (Ind.), Jan. 30.—The sudden 
and unexpected death of Secretary Windom 
last night has startled the nation. He was one 
of the few men in public life who from first to 
last maintained so clear a record as to defy criti- 
cism. 





POLITICAL. 


THE BERING SEA QUESTION IN THE 
SUPREME COURT. 


N. Y. Times (ind.), Feb. 3.—With unex- 
pected promptness the Supreme Court at 
Washington has determined to grant leave to 
file a petition for a writ of prohibition to pre- 
vent the District Court of Alaska from carry- 
ing out the decree of forfeiture in the case of 
the British schooner Sayward, seized in Bering 
Sea in 1887 for capturing seals in the ‘‘ waters 
of Alaska.” The only question really decided 
in this action of the Court is that it has jurisdic- 
tion to proceed by writ of prohibition in respect 
to the Alaska Court. It is evident from the re- 
marks of Chief Justice Fuller that the Court did 
not regard the nature of the case, the questions 
involved, or the parties concerned as having 
anything to do with the question of jurisdiction 
or the propriety of granting leave to file the 
petition. It was treated like any ordinary 
case. The rule of the Court was made return- 
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able on the second Monday in April, and at 
that time the Bering Sea question, with all that 
it involves, will be brought before the Supreme 
Court. On the issue of granting the writ 
itself, the merits of the controversy will be 
argued and considered, and it is possible that it 
may be taken out of the field of diplomacy so 
far as questions of actual jurisdiction in Bering 
Sea are concerned. 


New York Herald (Ind. Dem.), Feb. 3.—The 
decision by the Supreme Court that the peti- 
tion be received is that which has been fore- 
shadowed by the Hera/d. It is equivalent toa 
decision that the Attorney-General be heard to 
show cause, if he can, why the writ prayed for 
shall not issue. The decision amounts to noth- 
ing more, as a committal by the Court, than 
a declaration that it ‘will receive the petition 
and consider the application on its merits. That 
will open all the questions of law for critical 
consideration. In that aspect of the case it 
becomes important that the contentions of the 
libellant of the Sayward, which is the United 
States, shall be adequately presented to the 
Court. So much is .due as well to the Court 
itself as to the rights of the contestants. 

The Attorney-General’s office did not appear 
on the preliminary hearing in a way to satisfy 
all those who critically observed what was 
done. Possibly that came of the character of 
the instructions issued to the Department of 
Justice by the Department of State. It is to 
be hoped the President will see to it, now that 
the critical struggle is to come on, that the best 
faculties of the American Bar shall be retained 
in behalf of the Government to aid the Attor- 
ney-General. 





THE TANGLE IN CONNECTICUT 


Hartford Courant (Rep.), Jan.30.—The House 
will act on, and, of course, pass the resolutions 
of the majority report next Tuesday. That is 
what the Senate is waiting for. As we said yester- 
day, those resolutions are inthe nature of an 
overture to the Senate. 

In the name of the people of Connecticut, we 
advise the Senate to listen and to do something 
that can be taken as indicating even a desire on 
its part to have the present snarl undone. We 
are an orderly State and a decent people. This 
wrangle at the State House is a disgrace to Con- 
necticut. The two parties met at the Capitol 
across a big difference of opinion. The Demo- 
cratic Senate, contrary to the best advise, 
against the advance judgment of many and 
against the after judgment of everybody, swore 
in, in defiance of the Constitution, those offi- 
cers whom it claimed to be elected. Everybody 
knows that all of them were not elected, many 
think none were. That headstrong performance 
did untold mischief and not a few think that is 
why it was done. 

Rumor.has it that the united liquor interests 
of the State are demanding a Democratic 
governor in order that their party may control 
the county commissioners who grant the 
licenses. 

But we are as yet unwilling to believe that 
any such influence can stand effectively in the 
way of a solution of the trouble. The people 
demand it. They, and indeed nearly every- 
body who hasn’t a personal interest at stake, 
want this trouble to end and this disgrace to 
begin to disappear, not grow daily worse. 
They care less for party than for peace. 

Now the two houses should meet in a body 
or by committee and do something. If they 
can agree on a Statute regulating the settle- 
ment of disputes, let them pass that and send 
the pending dispute to reference, or treat it in 
whatever way they agree upon. But 
they should meet somehow and agree on some- 
thing, and if the democrats refuse to do that 
then the people will remember them. 


New Haven Register (Dem.), Jan. 29.—If 
the House adopts this audacious report, which 
denies the election of a governor, a lieutenant- 
governor, a secretary and a treasurer by the 
people, by what right can it decide not to 
declare any result whatever? If it is satisfied 
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that no election has taken place, then it 
becomes its constitutional duty to declare 
either one set or the other of the two sets of 
candidates having the largest number of votes 
elected. 


New Haven Palladium (Rep.), Feb. 2.—As 
Mr. Staub has been declared elected by the 
Senate, and the House finds he /s elected, it is 
difficult to see what right the House has to 
defer the assumption by that gentleman of his 
constitutional duties. The people decide who 
shall have the offices, not the statesmen at 
Hartford. 

The Senate, in its attempt to make a governor 
on its individual responsibility, set a bad prece- 
dent, and the House by blocking the logical 
and constitutional order of events is also on 
dangerous ground. 

The Hartford Courant is very much opposed 
to the calling of a Constitutional Convention in 
this State. It is also the only journal of im- 
portance which favors the adoption of the 
House report, though the Hartford Post is mak- 
ing a desperate effort to be stalwart in the 
matter. This report is objectionable in that it 
says Mr. Staub is elected, yet should not be 
declared elected. Cannot the Courant see that 
the exclusion of Staub is so illegal and unjust 
as to‘ prejudice citizens against the Repub- 
lican position and prepare their minds for a 
Constitutional Convention, or anything else 
that promises to put an end to such discredit- 
able proceedings ? 

The Republican position on the whole ques- 
tion is strong, save in this matter of Staub, and 
we counsel and admonish the party to retrace 
its steps in this particular. It is not too late. 
Seat Staub, not because he is better than any 
of the others, but because both branches of 
the General Assembly have declared him en- 
titled to his office. 

What will he do with it? Never mind! Cross 
that bridge when you get toit. Dothe honest 
thing! If the party leaders do not, the individ- 
ual members may—and it is altogether unde- 
sirable, when General Merwin is so near the 
office to which he is entitled, to shatter the Re- 
publican ranks which have stood thus far so 
nobly together. 





THE MEETING OF CLEVELAND 
AND HILL. 


Brooklyn Citizen (Dem.), Feb. 2.—Mr. Cleve- 
land’s reference to the Governor was in the 
following cordial terms : 

‘** Before concluding my remarks I desire to propose 
the health of a distinguished citizen of this State who 
is present; one who has discharged the responsible 
duties of Governor of the commonwealth to the emi- 
nent satisfaction of the people; one who has been 
rewarded for his — fidelity to public interests by 
an election to the high office of Senator in the Con- 
gress of the United States. I propose the health of 
the Hon. David B. Hill.” 

To this the Governor responded : 


“In reply to Mr. Cleveland’s kind words, I can 
only say that my highest ambition is to serve the 
people in the high office to which I have been elected 
in such a manner as to merit the same encomiums as 
were bestowed upon Mr. Cleveland for his adminis- 
tration of the exalted office he held for four years. I 
hope I may also follow the example of that gentleman, 
at least to the extent of ultimately becoming a member 
of the Manhattan Club.”’ 

The Governor then proposed the health of 
Mr. Cleveland. 


New York Sun (Dem.), Feb. 2.—No one 
denies that the artificial quagmire which sepa- 
rated the Hon. Grover Cleveland from the Hon. 
David Bennett Hill at Col. Bill Brown’s dinner 
on Saturday night was inhabited by four live 
mud turtles. As to the exact character of the 
scene witnessed by the turtles the testimony is 
somewhat conflicting. 

Our esteemed contemporary, the Brooklyn 
Eagle, receives information from Albany that 
Col. Bill Brown has been heavily freighted for 
several weeks witha plan ‘‘to unite the ex- 
President and the Governor inthe bonds of 
friendship;” and that the Colonel, in the 
frankness of his after-dinner moods, has freely 
communicated to others the details of his 
portentous project. The Zagle’s Albany 
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correspondent also asserts that the Governor 
consented to grace Col. Bill Brown’s table 
only upon the promise that there should be no 
speechmaking, and no newspaper reporters 
present. ‘‘One thing is certain,” adds this 
authority, ‘‘the Governor did not embrace 
with alacrity the opportunity to dine with 
Grover Cleveland. And it is said that he 
came very near not accepting the invitation.” 

Nevertheless, the Colonel’s fiery eloquence 
finally prevailed, and if getting two statesmen 
within forty feet of each other at opposite ends 
of a table decorated with swamp ‘grass, bul- 
rushes, cat-tails, and stuffed ornithological 
specimens, and alive with alleged terrapin, 
means uniting those statesmen in the bonds of 
friendship, then the Colonel’s scheme was a 
howling success. But at this point tire value of 
the Zagle’s contribution to history ceases. 
‘* What happened,” says the Zagie, ‘‘ under 
the mellowing influence of the clos de vigot 
and chambertan that came with the later 
courses, no one but Col. Brown and his guests 
can tell.” 

The Mugwump New York Zimes, which at 
different times has blackguarded Grover Cleve- 
land and David B. Hill in almost identical 
phrases of scurrility, asserts that ‘‘ when the 
guests had left the table Mr. Cleveland and 
Governor Hill met and had a long and friendly 
chat.” The 7rzbune, on the other hand, testi- 
fies that, although the speeches delivered 
across the yawning swamp were “‘ in excellent 
temper, it cannot be said that either the Gov- 
ernor or the ex-President made distinct ad- 
vances towards burying the hatchet.” Again, 
the Continent, formerly the Star, after chronic- 
ling the fact that Governor Hill made ‘‘ com- 
plimentary illusion” to the ex-President, 
distinctly states that ‘‘ it seemed as though the 
two gentlemen had buried their hatchets and 
were friends close and confiding.” 

The New York World affirms that the two 
personages ‘‘ shook hands warmly, and carried 
on a conversation for nearly a quarter of an 
hour.” And the Hera/d adds to all of these con- 
tradictory and perplexing accounts the curious 
statement that the Governor turned pale with 
emotion when the Stuffed Prophet congratu- 
lated him on his election as Senator. 

We naturally turn to the Daily News for 
light on the obscure history of this period of 
Col. Bill Brown’s festivities. The Colonel is 
the editor of that journal, and its proprietor, 
the Hon. Benjamin Wood, was present, sitting 
at least thirty feet nearer to the Stuffed Prophet 
than either the Colonel or the Governor. 
Here again the narrative is unsatisfactory. 
‘* Ex-President Cleveland and Governor Hill,” 
says Col. Bill Brown’s own report of the scene, 
‘* shook hands in the most cordial manner and 
exchanged several pleasantries with each 
other.” 

Several pleasantries? And what in the name 
of Momus could they have been? Did the 
Governor poke the Prophet in the umbilical 
region and inquire about the tension of his 
stuffing? Did he prod his fat friend about 
silver? Did he ask with humorous solemnity 
after the mountain-climber and the progress of 
the Schweninger treatment? Did the Stuffed 
Prophet, in his turn, launch an elephantine 
joke at the expense of the Hon. Smith M. 
Weed? Did he intrust to the Governor a 
comical message to the Hon. Edward Freight 
Jones? Did he catch up from the table a din- 
ner knife and go through the motions of stab- 
bing the Governor in the back, in merry allu- 
sion to the Cleveland-Mugwump attempt to 
beat Hill in 1888, and the more recent enter- 
prise under the same auspices in the municipal 
politics of this town? 

We do not believe it, even upon the author- 
ity of Col. Bill Brown, who planned the 
swamp, the stuffed images, the complimentary 
illusions, and the perfunctory handshake, and 
who paid for the mellowing influence of the 
‘clos de vigot” and the ‘‘chambertan.” 


New York Press (Rep.), Feb. 3.—The one 
public man on whom is centred all the detesta- 
tion and withering scorn of the so-called 
Mugwumps is David B. Hill. If the newspaper 
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organs correctly voice their sentiments they 
believe Governor Hill to be a shifty, trading, in- 
sincere, dishonest, truckling and vulgar dema- 
gogue and politician; an exponent of all that is 
vicious and vile in the Democratic party ;@ 
panderer to the worst passions that animate 
human beings. The ideal statesman of the 
Mugwumps, who has been elevated by their 
imaginations into an idol, is Grover Cleveland. 
They believe him to be the incarnation of all that 
is wise and good and pure in government. 

But unless they also believe of their idol as 
the people in the old monarchies did of their 
rulers—‘‘ the king can do no wrong”—they will 
find it not merely difficult but impossible to 
reconcile their mental picture of Mr. Cleveland 
with the remarks made by that gentleman in 
reference to Governor Hill, at Senator Brown’s 
dinner, where they met on Saturday night. 
The ex-President, proposing the health of the 
‘* distinguished citizen,” spoke of him as ‘‘ one 
who has discharged the responsible duties of 
the commonwealth to the eminent satisfaction 
of the people,” and ‘‘one who has been 
rewarded for his signal fidelity to public 
interests” by a United States Senatorship. 

Was ever an idol so rudely shattered as the 
great Mugwump idol has thus _ shattered 
itself ? 





THE PROHIBITION AMENDMENT. 

The Voice (Pro.), New York, Feb. 5.—The 
criticisms which Zhe Voice published last week 
on Senator Van Gorder’s Bill to secure an 
Amendment election in April, seem to have 
had the desired result. Senator Van Gorder 
practically admits their force by preparing a 
substitute for the Bill, which he requests the 
Senate to consider instead of the original Bill. 
The Amendment has again been saved, there- 
fore. How many more times will it require 
saving, we wonder ! It is high time some deci- 
sion regarding the April election were reached. 
There remain but two and one half months, 
and if there is much further delay in the 
matter the time will be wholly insufficient to 
get the subject properly before the people. 
There is, of course, considerable that can be 
done while the status of the election is still 
uncertain, such work as organizing, appoint- 
ing committees, etc., but the real campaign 
work on the Amendment cannot be done, 
except at a great disadvantage and a great loss 
of ammunition, until the uncertainty hanging 
over the election is removed. Whether the 
election shall be held in April (as the Legisla- 
ture decided) or in November (as Governor 
Hill suggests) is not of nearly as much conse- 
quence as that ample time be given for the 
consideration of the issue. 
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i1HE SECRETARY’S LAST SPEECH. 


Brooklyn Standard-Union, Jan. 30.—The at- 
tention of the country would have been com- 
manded by Mr. Windom’s last speech if its 
delivery had not been made memorable by his 
death. Judged simply on its merits, and it is 
a paper of a very high order. In presenting 
the statistics which follow, Mr. Windom asked 
that particular attention should be given them. 
He desired this because he believed they were 
absolutely authentic, and some of them had 
surprised him to such an extent that he could 
hardly have believed them without verification. 
He said : 


**For the accommodation and development of our 
home trade we have built 45 per cent. of all! the rail- 
roads of the world. We have more miles of railroad 
than all Europe, Asia and Africa combined. The 
floating tonnage of the United States, engaged in 
coastwise commerce and on our lakes and rivers, is 
very far in excess of that of any other nation, One or 
two comparisons will convey some idea of this stu- 

ndous commerce. The tonnage which passed 
through the Detroit River alone during the 234 days of 
navigation in 1889 exceeded by 2,468,127 tons the en- 
tire British and foreign tonnage which entered and 
cleared at London and Liverpool that year in the 
foreign and coastwise trade. 

“The freight which passed through the St. Mary’s 
Falls Canal in 1890 exceeded by 2,257,876 tons the en- 
tire tonnage of all nations which passed through the 
Suez Canal in 1889, 
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ce, and Russia in 1889. 
national wealth and prosperity, 
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“*In products of agriculture we excelled Great Bri- 
tain by $1,425,000,000, France by $625,000,000, and Ger- 
“ Our earni or income for 1880, from commerce, 
agriculture, mining, manufactures, the carrying trade 
and banking, exceeded those of Great Britain from 
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“In 1880 our home markets consumed about ten bil- 
lion dollars’ worth of our own products, an amount 
equal to the entire accumulated wealth of Spain, three 
times the increase of wealth in Great Britain for ten 
years, and seven times the increase of France for the 
‘same . Our home markets that year absorbed 
five times as much of our manufactured products as 


Great Britain exported of hers to all the markets of the 
world.”’ 


Mr. Windom dwelt long upon our foreign 
‘commerce, contrasting our earlier and later 
policy in respect to it to the disadvantage of 
the Jatter. One passage under this head was 
as follows: 


** Suppose that for twenty-five > we had given 

y000,000 a year in aid of our foreignshipping, and 
reduced by that amount the prepayment of our bonded 
debt, = we not have been far better off than we 
are now?’ 


The Secretary made clear, much to the as- 
tonishment of many of his hearers, the re- 
markable character of the discriminations 
made by Congress and by the Treasury regula- 
tions in favor of Canadian railroad and steam- 
ship lines against our own, and added: 


“ The result of these unfair and unjust discrimina- 
‘tions against our own people and our own transporta- 
tion lines has been not only to seriously jecpardize the 
revenues, but also to build up foreign transportation 
interests at the expense of our own.” 


Touching the effect of the free silver coin- 
age agitation, Mr. Windom said: 

“The apprehension of danger created thereby has 
caused the loss since Dec. 1 of over $24,000,000 of gold 
from the Treasury, and of probably a much larger 
amount from the circulation. I am happy to say, 
however, that this peril seems now to have passed, and 
it is to be hoped its evil effects will soon disappear.” 


The announcement that ‘‘ this peril seems 
now to have passed” met with great applause. 
It was valued, in part, as of the natute of 
news. 

Perhaps the most remarkable passage in the 
speech was that in which the effects of the 
free silver coinage measure, if it should be- 
bg a law, were related. We quote this in 
full: 


“The mint statistics of the Treasury Department 
show that the stock of full legal tender silver in 
Europe amounts to $1,101,400,000, and that of this 
amount the banks of France, Germany, Austro-Hun- 

, the Netherlands and Belgium, hold $428,866,66s. 

ae ro) vast stocks of silver would be 
ready transfer to us at once, and the swiftest 
steamers would be employed to deliver it to the 
Seay. in ser b oed with > ay oor = the orane 
might buy gold exchange on Europe before our stoc 
of should be exhausted. 


“Would our own ple await the arrival of these 
‘silver argosies from Europe before acting? Not unless 
the Yai has lost his quick scent of danger and 
forgotten his cun: . Bank depositors, trust com- 
panies, the holders of United States notes and gold cer- 
tificates would instantly lock up all the gold at com- 
mand and then join the panic-inspired procession to 
the Treasury, each and all anxious to be in time to 
gras. the golden prize before it is too late. Probab] 

fore the swiftest ocean greyhound could land its sil- 
ver cargo at New York the last gold dollar within 
reach would be safely hidden away in private boxes 
and in the — of wr gpenre a Meg pee to be 
brought out only by a high premium for exportation. 
This sudden po Sas el A npg of gold, with the 
accompanyi panic, would cause contraction and 
commercial d unparalleled in human experience, 
and our c would at once step down to the silver 
basis, when there would be no longer any inducement 
for —— and silver dollars would sink to their bul- 


ue. 

“When the silver dollar ceases to have more value 
than the bullion it contains there will be little induce- 
ment to coin our own silver, and the cost of transporta- 
tion will prevent its coming from abroad. How, then, 
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will unlimited coin either expand the circulation or 


nce the value of silver? Asif determined to omit 
nothing which might accelerate these results, the 
advocates of present free coinage insist that it shall 
not await the slow process of mint operations, but 
that the pening pane shall be set to work providing 
certificates to issued for silver bullion at $: for 
371 1-4 grain. When this consummation shall be 
reached, as surely it will be if unlimited coinage be 
adopted under existing conditions, the too ardent and 
impetuous lovers of silver will sadly realize the truth 
uttered by the wise King of Israel: ‘“*‘ He that loveth 
silver shall not be satisfied with silver.” 

This passage should have special and, indeed, 
universal circulation. 

In the discussion of the importance of sound 
currency Mr. Windom used this language, 
which will long be quoted for its association 
with the death that so swiftly followed : 

“For the baleful effects of a debased and fluctuat- 
ing currency there is no remedy, except by ihe costly 
and difficult return to sound money. As poison in the 
blood permeates arteries, veins, nerves, brain and 
heart, and speedily brings paralysis or death, so does 
a debased or fluctuating currency permeate all the ar- 
teries of trade, paralyze all kinds of business and 
bring disaster to all classes of people. It is as impos- 
sible for commerce to flourish with such an instrument 
as it is for the human a to grow strong and vigor- 
ous with a deadly poison lurking in the blood.”’ 

The Secretary’s peroration was in the follow- 
ing words: 

“Give us direct and ample transportation facilities 
under the American flag and controlled by American 
citizens; a currency sound in quality and adequate in 
quantity; an international bank to facilitate exchanges, 
and a system of reciprocity carefully adjusted within 
the lines of protection; and not only will our foreign 
commerce again invade every sea, but every American 
industry will be quickened and our whole people feel 
the impulse of a new and enduring prosperity.’ 


SOCIAL TOPICS. 


THE OLD, OLD STORY. 

The Scotsman, Edinburgh, Jan. 31.—It is 
officially announced that 1,200 of the men who 
were in the employment of the Caledonian 
Railway Company before the strike began, will 
now be left out of their employment. The 
places which they vacated have been filled up, 
and the Company cannot now find room for 
them. On the Glasgow and South-western 
Railway the number of men in like condition 
will be smaller; but still they are many. In 
the case of the North British Railway Com- 
pany, the old hands who will be left out of 
work will not be fewer—possibly they will be 
more—than those who have been left out in 
the case of the Caledonian Company. Assum- 
ing, then, that there are 1,200 in the Caledon- 
ian and 1,200 in the North British, and say 
too in the Glasgow and South-western, we 
have the ugly fact that the result of this 
strike, so far as the men are concerned, is that 
2,500 of them will have lost the employment 
they had before the strike began, and will have 
to seek for other means of living. This is not 
a pleasant state of things. It is one profoundly 
to be regretted ; and the question will have to 
be asked, Who is responsible for it? There 
may be men who will say that the workers 
who have been left out of employment are 
themselves responsible. It is no doubt true 
that they have foolishly thrown up work which 
was regular and well paid, and in which they 
might have continued as long as they pleased. 
But they did not take this step of their own 
motion. They had been incited thereto by 
men who had their position as Union officials 
to vindicate, and who have used the unfortun- 
ate workers for their own purposes. It might 
be asked now—it will be asked in the future, 
who has given the best counsel to the men in 
the course of the strike ; and the answer to 
that will be that the advice to go back to their 
work, and then to seek in a proper way for the 
redress of their grievances, was at once the 
safest and kindest advice that could be given. 








WOMEN’S WORK AND WAGES. 


New York Commercial Advertiser, Jan. 31. 
—On Monday last the Commercial published 
an interview with Miss Van Etten, president 
of the Workingwomen’s Society of New York, 
which threw a really startling light on the 
woman labor question. The lesson to be 
drawn from the testimony of an authority so 
entirely competent was, in a nutshell, this: 
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That while woman had not been benefited to 
any considerable extent through the throwing 
open to her of late years of avenues of em- 
ployment hitherto monopolized by men, the 
earnings of man had been reduced. In a 
word, the answer to woman’s demand for 
equality of earnings for equality of work has 
been, not a raising of woman’s wages, but a 
lowering of man’s. That this had happened 
was made painfully clear by Miss Van Etten, 
and clearer still by the supplementary testi- 
mony of Mrs. M. J. Creagh, superintendent 
of the Workingwomen’s Protective Union. 
It appears that prices for making and finishing 
men’s waistcoats are now from 17 to 25 cents, 
whereas ten years ago the prices were from 
30 to go cents. Trouser-makers used to get 
from 30 to 45 cents a garment; to-day the 
average price is 20 cents. Of the jersey- 
makers, the woman who earns 50 cents a 
dozen is envied, while in the dull season she 
is considered lucky if her daily wages average 
25 cents. Women who work on umbrellas 
average 50 cents a day—just half as much as 
they did ten years ago. 

But there is one class of workingwomen 
who are in no danger of being driven to 
suicide by want—those who, by going into 
service, secure good wages, a comfortable 
home and abundant food. And it will be seen 
that it is precisely this class who are doing 
women’s traditional work—not work from 
which they have driven men. Of these, all 
the thrifty are so prosperous, and so entirely 
beyond the reach of want, that ‘‘ societies 
devoted to improving the condition of working- 
women and helping them in their difficulties 
exclude servants from their range of work.” 
In the language of Mrs. Creagh, ‘‘ They get 
places whenever they want them, receive good 
wages, don’t know what hunger is, and are well 
acquainted with the looks of a bankbook. 
They don’t need help.” 

That any woman should be found who 
would rather lead a lingering existence—one 
cannot call it life—of ceaseless anxiety, hope- 
less penury and grinding toil than the com- 
paratively easy and vastly more prosperous 
life of domestic service is hard to understand. 
That the vast majority of women should take 
this stand is simply astounding. Such mad- 
ness would almost seem to rob them of all 
right to pity, were not madness itself most 
pitiable. 





FOREIGN. 


THE HARTLEPOOL ELECTION. 


The Tablet (Rom. Cath.), London, Jan. 24.— 
After a fortnight’s battle, the contest for the 
Parliamentary representation of the borough 
of the Hartlepools was brought to a close on 
Wednesday, when the polling took place. The 
vacancy was caused by the death of the late 
Unionist member, Mr. T. Richardson. Mr. 
C. Furness, a local shipowner, was the Glad- 
stonian candidate, and Sir R. William Gray, 
the shipbuilder, became the Unionist candidate. 
At first he declined to accede to the invitation, 
owing to advancing years, but after renewed 
negotations he consented to champion the 
cause, not, as he said in his election address, 
to gratify personal ambition, but because he 
felt it his duty to oppose a man who had 
pledged himself to the dismemberment policy. 
The Temperance party resolved to support 
Mr. Furness, and the publicans promised to 
vote for Sir W. Gray, notwithstanding his 
temperance views. The Irish vote, which 
numbered over 800, was promised to the 
Separatist candidate, and the local branch of the 
Sailors’ and Firemen’s Union decided to vote 
forhim. The poll opened at eight o'clock, 
and in all parts of the constituency considerable 
activity was displayed on both sides, and the 
excitement increased as the day advanced. 
The candidates drove through the constitu- 
ency, Sir W. Gray being accompanied by Lady 
Gray, and Mr. Furness by Mr. S. Storey. 
Shortly before midnight the Returning Officer 
declared the result: Mr. C. Furness (G. L.), 
4,603 ; Sir W. Gray (L. U.), 4,305 majority, 
298. 
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London Times, Jan. 22.—The verdict of 
Hartlepool is one that we may confidently hope 
to reverse at the General Election, when the 
lessons of the Irish split have had time to 
penetrate more deeply into the minds of the 
less instructed among the electorate. For the 
moment, however, it reveals to us a danger 
that must never be lost sight of and that 
Unionists ought to press on the attention of the 
country. The superstitious worship of Mr. 
Gladstone and the socialistic aspirations that 
are constantly fed by the reckless pledges of 
politicians are alike sustained by a continually 
renewed influx of ignorance and indifference. 
Yet the Hartlepool victory is not all in favour 
of the Opposition. Mr. Parnell, who is a 
shrewd controversialist, will undoubtedly use 
it to persuade the Irish voters to treat the 
Gladstonian argument that Home Rule is 
endangered through the persistence of the Irish 
quarrel asa mere bugbear. In spite of the 
division in the Irish party, he will say, Mr. 
Gladstone and his Home Rule policy—whatever 
it may be worth, immediately or prospectively 
—are supported by majorities at bye-elections 
in Great Britain. It would be easy to show 
the fallacy of this reasoning, but the Glad- 
stonians and their Irish allies cannot do so 
without revealing the vanity of their own 
hopes. For they know well that, in spite of a 
casual gleam of light from constituencies like 
Hartlepool, where their spokesmen are running 
up a terribly long bill that will have to be met 
one of these days, they are not at all prepared 
to face a dissolution. 





A NEW TITLE FOR PARNELL. 

Labour World (Michael Davitt), London, Jan. 
24.—The Parnell propaganda is still maintained 
with undiminished vigour. The Irish Mahdi 
has the advantage of being the subject of his own 
religious devotion. Other gods there may be 
who are more or less deserving of worship, but 
Mr. Parnell has the advantage of being both 
his own messiah and prophet. And it must 
be said, in justice to his zeal, that never has 
more lavish praise been offered up to any deity 
than that which in almost daily oratory the 
ex-leader of the Irish party devotes to his own 
marvellous achievements and peerless inno- 
cence. His boasting is boundless. 

To do Mr. Parnell justice, he rates his 
audiences and his organs in the press at no 
high standard of political intelligence. Like 
the Eastern prophet, who despised his worship- 
pers and ultimately punished them by reveal- 
ing himself to them in his true character, Mr. 
Parnell compels his followers to ignore facts, 
history, his own real acts—everything except 
the necessity of glorifying Mr. Parnell. Un- 
fortunately for the Irish cause, this is what the 
country has been taught to do by the ablest 
men of the Irish Parliamentary party during 
the last ten years. The Parnell legend has 
been driven into the popular mind by men 
who knew how hollow and deceptive a super- 
Stition it was, and the man thus lauded finds 
now inthis legend the very instrument with 
which he can most effectively fight the authors 
of it, whoare compelled at last to recognize in 
him the supreme danger to the success of Home 
Rule. Thus in politics, as in most other 
mundane matters do our sins carry with them 
their penalty. One-man worship has again 
landed the Irish people within measurable 
distance of national disaster. 

The common-sense of Ireland, however, can- 
not always be deceived by Mr. Parnell’s limit- 
less egotism and superlative effrontery. It 
knows that the members of the Irish Parlia- 
mentary party are to-day in the same position 
which they occupied three short months ago 
with their then leader. They are true to the 
platform and policy of 1886. It is Mr. Parnell 
who has changed his position, and the world is 
in possession of the reason why he is no longer 
where he was prior to the decree in the Divorce 
Court. He cannot, therefore, fool the country 
into the belief that the events of the past few 
months have been the work of his political 
enemies, and that the revelations before Mr. 
Justice Butt are but a fiction®woven by the 
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malice of Mr. Tim Healy. Mr. Parnell was 
the beginning of all his own and all his coun- 
try’s trouble in this unhappy crisis, and the 
penalty must be exacted. His leadership is no 
longer possible. The Irish Mahdi must go, 
and ‘‘ all the king’s horses and all the king’s 
men” can never again restore him to the 
headship of the Irish nation. 





THE CRISIS IN ITALY. 

Providence Journal, Feb, 3.—It is easy to 
understand the excitement which the defeat 
of Premier Crispi has produced throughout 
Italy. It is scarcely two months since the 
national elections won for him a _ splendid 
triumph, and gave him an overwhelming 
majority in the popular House—410 Deputies, 
we believe, in a total of 508. That forces so 
massive, seemingly so irresistible, should melt 
away at the first encounter—dissipated by a 
sudden burst of temper, is little short of 
amazing. Our English cousins know what it 
is to lose a compact Parliamentary majority 
over a question of the taxes upon spirits, and 
Mr. Gladstone is now out of office because 
of an even more trifling miscalculation. But 
recent history has seen no collapse to compare 
in completeness and suddenness with this of 
the Crispi Ministry, and it is not surprising 
that the European commentators appear to 
be staggered by it, although it is to be thought 
that they magnify its probable effects both 
upon Italian policy and the fortunes of the 
Italian leader. 

The causes, of course, go much deeper than 
the consideration of individuals, although the 
personal aspect is an exceedingly inter- 
esting one. Sig. Crispi’s unfortunate out- 
burst in debate well illustrates his accustomed 
political methods. He has been, like Bismarck, 
the ‘‘strong man” in politics, who has had his 
way by compelling it. His contempt of oppo- 
sition, his disdain for Parliamentary critics, 
have been superb. He has embarked upon 
expenditures which the Chamber never sanc- 
tioned; he has occupied territories in Africa 
without asking its consent; he has issued cir- 
culars which virtually alter the laws; he has re- 
buked and driven from his seat the President 
of the Chamber for not silencing an over- 
troublesome critic; he has been indifferent to 
parties, using to-day the faction which opposed 
him yesterday, as it has served his purpose; he 
has done much to make a nullity the most pre- 
cious prerogative of an Opposition—that is, 
the right of putting questions to Ministers, 
and has withheld information of the supremest 
importance until he saw fit to communicate it. 
Italy has chafed under his high-handed meth- 
ods and has ruefully comtemplated the growth 
of State interference and the decadence of ef- 
fective parliamentary control. 

The immediate cause of Sig. Crispi’s fall 
has been his determination to raise needed 
money by taxation rather than by borrowing 
it; but this no more than touches upon the 
edge of the financial question of Italy, whose 
misfortune it is that, already overburdened with 
an immense national debt, it must go on sacri- 
ficing its industrial prosperity to the demands 
of its military establishment, or withdraw 
itself from the position it holds among the 
nations. 

It is a relation forced by circumstances, not 
the outcome of a carefully matured policy 
merely; because in it, and in the political unity 
of Protestant Germany, there lies the only 
certain guarantee of the unity of Italy. In- 
telligent Italians must see that the Triple 
Alliance is their nation’s main reliance for 
defense against France; and as such they must 
preserve it. But meantime the burden is one 
grievous to be borne; and it will tax the re- 
sources of the most resourceful minds of Italy 
to mark out a course which shall keep the 
nation safe from impoverishment on the one 
hand, and on the other guard her froma use 
of the public credit that will end in financial 
collapse. 


New York Tribune, Feb. 3.—Signor Crispi’s 
resignation of the Italian Premiership, conse- 
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quent on the crushing defeat which he sus- 
tained in the Chamber of Deputies on Saturday 
last, removes from the direction of affairs the 
last of the three original framers of the Triple 
Alliance. Count Andrassy and Prince Bis- 
marck have both disappeared from the political 
arena, the one dead, the other in disgrace, and 
for more than a year past Signor Crispi has 
been left alone to bear the responsibility for its 
formation. The burden was a heavy one. 
For the conviction has gradually been gaining 
ground throughout Germany, Austria, and 
especially Italy, that the peace stated to be 
guaranteed by the existence of the tripartite 
agreement was purchased too dearly, and that 
even war would scarcely be more ruinous than 
the terrible drain upon the national resources 
involved by the enormous armaments. No- 
where is this more severely felt than in Italy, 
where the naval and military expenditure of 
the last few years has had the effect of in- 
creasing the national debt to such an extent 
that it now amounts to about $90 per head of 
the population, and has made necessary the 
imposition of an income tax of almost ro per 
cent. 

Nor can the result of the debate on Saturday 
last at Monte Citereo be regarded as limited to 
the overthrow of the Crispi Administration. 
It implies a condemnation of the Triple Alli- 
ance, and a refusal on the part of Italy to sub- 
mit any longer to the exacting requirements of 
the War Departments at Berlin and Vienna. 


Journal des Débats, Paris, Feb. t.—We do 
not expect the foreign policy of Italy of the 
last eight years will perish with the retirement 
or Signor Crispi, although the next Cabinet 
will assuredly profit by the lesson and promote 
good relations with France. 


Republique Francaise, Paris, Feb. 1.—No 
Minister’s overthrow was ever more logically 
brought about. Signor Crispi’s incurable self- 
conceit in thinking that he ought to remain at 
the head of the Government rendered his fall 
inevitable, 


Le Siecle, Paris, Feb. 1.—The fall of Signor 
Crispi means the disappearance of one of the 
worst embarrassments in the maintenance of a 
European peace. 





A CANADIAN CRISIS. 

New York Tribune (Rep.), Feb. 4.—It is 
safe to assume that Sir John Macdonald knows 
what he is doing, for an astuter politician 
never held power than he. But it is equally 
safe to say that his appeal to the constituencies 
at this time and on the humbug issue he has 
presented is a reflection, and a gross one, upon 
the intelligence of the Canadian electors. 
Why, he might just as well ask them to 
approve a railroad to the moon as a scheme of 
partial Reciprocity with the United States. 
He knows that he is engaged in nothing more 
dignified than a Humpty-Dumpty show. 
Mr. Blaine has told him in plain English that 
he could not draw up the schedule of partial 
exchange which this country would accept, 
and yet he coolly tells his people that he 
entertains such a scheme, and is going to send 
Commissioners to Washington to treat about 
it, and wants to secure their consent. Their 
consent to what? To an impossibility, an 
exhibition of folly, against which they are 
frankly warned? To a trade with another 
party which the other party declares he won't 
made ? 

The Liberal cause in Canada has been 
rapidly gaining during the last year. It has 
been resisted by all sorts of prejudice and mis- 
representation. Even the mocking Sir John in 
a speech the other day worked himself into a 
respectable counterfeit of passion as he accused 
the Grit leaders of ‘‘ Treason!” But despite 
all this nonsense, which has been the sum and 
substance of the Tory Press in Canada since 
‘* unrestricted Reciprocity” was substituted for 
‘* commercial union” as the name of the Grit 
programme, the Grit cause has thriven, and 
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Sir Richard Cartwright, Mr. Laurier and Mr. 
Charlton have made it clear recently that if 
they had the chance to go over the country 
they would have it in their hands. 
Sir John doesn’t mean that they shall have 
that chance. . He Frcs to take the wind out 
of their sails by iming to be himself in favor 
of ‘‘freer trade relations” or ‘‘partial Reciproc- 
ity,” so far as it is ‘‘ safe” to go, and by tak- 
ing a snap judgment from the country, before it 
has had a fair chance to study his scheme or to 
com it with that of the Opposition, or to 
consider its fate in this country, John will have 
adventitious aids in his effort to befog the real 
issues—Reciprocity, full and complete; or Pro- 
tection, severely applied on both sides. This 
is the question that will be actually settled, 
whatever be the motive of individual voters. 
After Mr. Blaine’s letter to Congressman 
Baker, it will be his own fault if any Canadian 
shall vote without understanding that partial 
Reciprocity, so far as the United States are 
concerned, is preposterous. 


New York Times (Ind.), Feb. 5.—The posi- 
tion of that very clever politician, Sir John 
Macdonald, the aged Premier of Canada, is not 
an enviable one. He has determined to dissolve 
the Dominion Parliament and go to the country 
on issues with which trade relations with the 
United States will have very much to 
do. In the past Sir John has been an 
ultra - protectionist and loyalist, his pro- 
fessed suspicion of and aversion for the 
United States being equaled only by 
his admiration, shown by the sincere 
flattery of imitation of our commercial 
policy. But he is now _ required to 
face constituencies that have become 
convinced that, so far as trade with the United 
States is concerned, this policy is a mistake 
and a nuisance. To meet this case the Tory 
leader announces a rather vague programme of 
extended trade relations. Next month, when 
Congress is out of the way, Commissioners 
from Canada will make their appearance at 
Washington and submit to Mr. Harrison cer- 
tain propositions to this end that will, of 
course, have the approval of the British Gov- 
ernment. It is on this programme that Sir 
John relies to forestall the Liberal agitation for 
substantial free trade between Canada and this 
country. Obviously his troubles will begin 
when he comes to define what he will or will 
not try to do. 

If we may judge from the tone of the 77ié- 
une yesterday morning, Mr. Blaine has already 
made up his mind to aggravate the difficulties 
of Sir John Macdonald in the approaching 
elections as much as he can. He is reported 
to have declared that no scedule of articles can 
be formed as to which the United States will 
consent to reciprocity. He will have all or 
nothing; unrestricted reciprocity in the shape of 
commercial union or no reciprocity at all. In 
this way it is hoped that the Liberals will be 
enabled to cary the elections as against Sir 
John’s timid and tentative policy. 





EMPEROR WILLIAM’S APPRECIA- 
TION OF EDUCATION. 


Prof. John Kennedy, in Frank Leslie's 
Illustrated Newspaper, Feb. 7.—The present 
Emperor turns on the schools which have 

ehisempire. It is not yet manifest how 
far he contemplates smashing this idol. He 
says he can see that too much Latin and Greek 
are taught; that too much attention is given to 
old things and old times that do not concern 
us. He sees this inthe fact that so many of 
the young men have come to wearing spec- 
tacles and are noticeably lacking in self- 
assertion. He can take no pride in a 
fellow who cannot see three feet ahead of 
him and who is not going anywhere. 

But it will be seriously doubted by many 
that the study of Greek and Latin necessarily 
tends to the loss of eyesight, to the loss of 
energy and to the loss of ambition. It isa 
profound conviction of many that the study of 
Greek and Latin affords the most powerful 
stimulus to all the faculties of the mind, and is 


the best preparation for success in modern 
affairs. 

It wlll be doubted by many whether shortsight- 
edness and lack of energy will disappear with 
the discontinuance of the study of the ancient 
languages. Nevertheless, the short-sightedness 
and lack of energy are facts; and they are 
facts resulting in some way from the operation 
of schools. The Kaiser has done a service in 
calling the attention of the world to that fact. 
Many observers are convinced that the failing 
eyesight of students is due to the imperfect 
ventilation of schools and to the neglect of 
Sanitary conditions in general. Hence they 
expect that this form of injury will continue to 
result after the study of Latin and Greek is 
discontinued. 

As has been already said, many regard Latin 
and Greek as the most stimulating of studies. 
Yet some observers know that Latin and Greek 
can be taught in such a manner as to cause 
various kinds of deterioration instead of im- 
provement in the learner. But this deteriora- 
tion comes not from the matter studied, but 
from the manner of studying it. There is 
nothing in the nature of Greek and Latin that 
tends to evil results more than there is in other 
branches of study. The Kaiser has pointed 
out the need of reform, whether or not he has 
indicated the correct line of reform. 

The reform of our schools must come by 
giving capability the first place in the ends to 
be attained, and in making the acquisition of 
knowledge a mere secondary matter. Capa- 
bility includes three elements, viz., a basis of 
physical soundness and teeming energy, an 
alert and well disciplined mind, and above all 
an invincible moral character, 


Le Petet Journal Paris, Jan. 6.—Since 
the Emperor of Germany made his frank 
and forcible protest against the system of 
education which gives preponderance to the 
dead languages over other subjects of study, 
that system is being assailed from every side. 
A few days ago M. Houyvet, chief magistrate 
of Caen, expressed his decided opinion that a 
knowledge of the dead languages is not needed 
by barristers or physicians or by any public 
official, even by a magistrate. Still more re- 
cently the system has been attacked from with- 
in. The annual meeting of head masters of 
Eton, Harrow, and other aristocratic English 
colleges—an event which in its way is as im- 
portant as the Diet of Worms—has just taken 
place. At that meeting the representative of 
Harrow, which ranks next to Eton, proposed 
to do away with Greek as a part of a college 
education and supply its place with sciences 
and living languages. The audacious reformer 
was, after a long debate, defeated, but by a 
majority of only two votes. This isa sign that 
even in England the country where tradition is 
worshipped it is being discovered that classi- 
cism does not suit the conditions of modern life. 
It is customary to admit none but bachelors of 
arts into any great department of the public 
service, but what advantage, let us ask, does a 
supernumerary customs officer, for instance, 
derive from his literary connection with 
Euripides or Theocritus? The true, the only 
logical education, as the philosopher Spencer 
said, is that which prepares a man best for the 
work which he is destined to do. 


Grenzboten, Leipzig, Jan. 15.—The Emperor, 
in a decree issued to the Prussian State Minis- 
try a year ago, but only now promulgated 
publicly, orders that a more practical turn be 
given to the course of education in the public 
schools, in order to antagonize the spread of 
Socialistic and Communistic ideas. To this 
end the scholars are to be grounded in the history 
of their fatherland, and taught ‘‘ how the 
Kings of Prussia have striven for the pro- 
gressive development of the conditions of life 
for the working classes, from the reforms of 
Frederick the Great for the emancipation of 
the serfs down to this present.” On this sub- 
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of the Farm Laborer in the Older Sections of 
Prussia, by George Friederich Knapp. 


CHARLES BRADLAUGH. 

Brooklyn Times, Jan. 30.—Hundreds of men 
who have made less impression upon their age 
and had infinitely less influence upon the drift 
of historical evolution have received and will 
receive greater honors in their dying than are 
likely to fall to the lot of Charles Bradlaugh. 
It was only a few days ago, and when the grim 
champion of Democracy was lying helpless and 
unconscious in the grip of death, that his 
associates in Parliament did to him the tardy 
justice of expunging the resolutions that 
debarred him from taking the oath, and it is 
doubtful if the knowledge of the act ever came 
to cheer his unconquerable spirit in its final 
grapple with the last enemy. 

He was a free thinker, a Deist of the Paine 
type, but his fierce assaults on Christian theo- 
logy won for him, as for Paine, the odium of 
atheism. In politics he was an uncompromis- 
ing Republican, but of the Jeffersonian stripe, 
and his stubborn opposition to the Socialistic 
tendencies of the new democratic movement in 
Europe alienated him from the sympathies of 
many who were originally his disciples and 
scholars. His persistent and finally successful 
efforts to obtain recognition in Parliament are 
well remembered. 

Charles Bradlaugh was, for many years, and 
until his death, the idol of the English lower 
classes. His commanding presence and his 
fervid eloquence made him a conspicuous 
figure on the platform, while the severe sim- 
plicity and unbending virtue of his life won for 
him the respect of his adversaries. But, even 
as he went beyond Bright, the modern school 
of English democrats went beyond Bradlaugh, 
and left him, before his death, save in the re- 
spect due to his services, as ‘‘a back number.” 


Providence Journal, Jan. 30.—Charles Brad- 
laugh has had a singular career. At one time 
he was the best hated man in England, and 
considered the embodiment of all that was dis- 
reputable and dangerous in political and social 
life. Yet his death-bed is attended by the 
representatives of social order and political 
conservatism, and the House of Commons ex- 
punged the resolution declaring him ineligible 
for refusing to take a religious oath Mr. 
Bradlaugh had not changed his opinions and 
the alteration in his position has been due to 
the appearance of much more dangerous agi- 
tators in English social and industrial life in 
comparison with whom Mr. Bradlaugh was a 
conservative. 





AN OUTSIDE OPINION. 


L’ Indépendance Belge, Brussels, Jan.16.—The 
Anglo-American question of the Bering Fish- 
eries has suddenly entered on a new phase. 
The Salisbury Cabinet has appealed, like a 
private individual, tothe Supreme Court of the 
United States for a decision on the question 
whether the seizure last year of British fishing- 
boats by ships of the American Navy in the 
Bering Straits, was legitimate or not. Mr. 
Blaine, it is said, regards this appeal to a judi- 
cial tribunal as an insult to the American Gov- 
ernment, and intends to maintain that the 
Supreme Court at Washington has no jurisdic- 
tion in Canada; but American public opinion 
is awakened to the perils of the Bering Sea 
question. It is indignant at the bare thought 
that the blood of two peoples of the same race 
should be shed for a few hundred sealskins. 
It does not care whether the dispute is settled 
judicially or by diplomacy, provided the settle- 
ment be prompt. It will, therefore, very prob- 
ably refuse to encourage Mr. Blaine’s haughty 
exaggerated patriotism. 


THE INSURRECTION IN CHILI. 
New York Herald, Feb. 5.—Secretary Tracy 
has acted on the Hera/a’s urgent hint that one 


of our new ships should be sent to Chili during 
The old Pensacola, 


way to Valparaiso from Montevideo, 
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might appropriately have had the same title. 


Georgia Cracker (The) in the Cotton Mills. 16 pp. Clare de Graffenried. Century, 
Feb. Description of the class of ‘‘ Poor Whites "’ in Tennessee and other Cotton- 
growing States. 

Girls, Why more do not Marry. Mrs. Kate Gannett Wells. NW. A. Rev., 
Feb.,7 pp. One section has ceased to think favorably of man, another section 
is too much preoccupied to think about him at all. 

Malthusian Idea (The). Witha Fac-simile letter from Mr. Gladstone. H. S. 
Pomeroy, M.D. Andover Rev., Feb., 16 pp. Controverts the Malthu- 
sian Theory, and insists that food is increasing more rapidly than mouths. 

Morals and Fig-Leaves. Helen London. Arena, Feb., pp. Suggests 
that the décolleté style of dress is merely conventional, but that our morals are 
perhaps cut too low. Draws a@broad distinction between virgin innocence 
and matronly virtue, and condemns the attempt to raise children in innocence, 
as paving the path to a very tormenting hell. 

Tibet (Northern) and the Yellow River. 8 pp. W. Woodville Rockhille, Century, 
Feb. Description of Tibet and the Tibetans. 

Woman's Dress. Frances E. Russell. Avena, Feb., 9 pp. Suggests that 
the infantile or idiotic style of woman's dress, is the main impediment to her 
recognition as man’s intellectual equal. 


UNCLASSIFIED. 


Bee Culture in California. Ninetta Eames. Overland, ¥Feb., 16 pp. With numer- 
ous illustrations. 

California, The Discovery of Goldin. John S. Hittel, Charles B. Gillespie and 
E.C. Kemble. Century. 15 pp. Relates how gold came to be discovered in 
California and comments on the results of the discovery. 

Chinese (The) As They See Us. President W. A. P. Martin. Forum, Feb. 
Like ourselves the Chinese have prejudices, but they are free from some of 
our faults and have a very poor opinion of us in consequence. 

Emin Expedition (The), Was it Practical? E. L. Godkin. Forum, Feb., 
12 pp. After some warm tribute to Stanley’s qualities, characterises, by 
implication, the expedition as piratical and expresses the opinion that the Eng- 
lish members of it are indictable under the Slaves Trading Act. 

Gettysburg Thirty Years After. H.R. H. The Count of Paris, Maj.-Gen. O. O. 
Howard, Maj.-Gen. Henry W. Slocum, Maj.-Gen. Abner Doubleday, J. A. 
Rev., Feb., 19 pp. 

Hop-Pickers, (Indian). Mamie Ray Upton. Overland, Feb., 3 pp. Chatty 
description of the Hop-Pickers of Puget Sound. 

Jamaica Exhibition (The). His Excellency, Sir Henry A. Blage, Governor of 
Jamaica. XN. A. Rev., Feb., 12 pp. Gives the history of the enterprise and 
touches incidentally on its scenery, climate and resources. 

Lawyers, Can they be Honest? Homer Greene. WN. A. Rev. Feb., 10 pp. 
Asserts that there is no other honorable profession under the sun, in 


which a man is so constantly and so sorely tempted to swerve from the straight 
line of strict honesty, as he is in the law. 





FRENCH. 


BIOGRAPHICAL, 


Lecturer(A) How I became. 5 pp. Francisque Sarcey, Rev. Bleue, Paris, Jan. 10, 
Continuation of M. Sarcey’s autobiography as a lecturer. 

Talleyrand (Madam), 4 pp. Amédée Pichot. La Lecture Rétrospective, Paris, 
Jan. 5. A sketch of Madam Talleyrand, and relating how Talleyrand came to 
marry her. 

Talleyrand, The Brains of. 2 pp. Victor Hugo. La Lecture Rétrospective, 
Paris, Jan. 5. Relates how, after the death of Prince Talleyrand, his brains, the 
seat of his powerful intellect, were by mistake flung into a sewer. 

Youth (My), Recollections of. Sixth part, 2x pp. Comte d’Haussonville. La 
Lecture Rétrospective, Paris, Jan. 5. escription of Parisian society in 1829-30, 
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Books of the Week. 


THE LITERARY DIGEST. 


[Feb. 7, 1891, 


Current Events. 





AMERICAN. 


Ancient History, An Introduction to. Beles a Sketch of the History of Egypt. 
tone Greece and Rome. Lionel W. Linde. Longmans, Green oO. 
Cloth, 00. 


Atlantis, Electrical Development at. a.p. . By a Former Resident of the 
“Hub.” Cloth, 75c. The Bancroft Co., San Francisco, Cal 


Bible he Expositor’s). The Rev. Geo. Adam Smith. Crown 8&vo. 
492 pp. » $1.50. A.C, Armstrong & Son. 


Con Forms in, Leonard A. Jones. 8vo. Law Sheep, $6.00. Hough- 
ton, Mittin ae Co. New York. 


Cruise of the Alert, Narrative of a Search for Treasure on the Desert Island of 
Trinidad. C.F, Knight. Cloth, $350, Longmans, Green & Co. 


Draughtsman, Buildi the Machine. By Practical Draughtsman. 299 pp. 
8vo. ra $200. Ward, k & Co. © . 


Excelsior, (Crusade of The). Brete Harte. 16 mo. Pap. soc., . Hou? 
ton, Miftin'& Co. ) 70.M0. Fap. sot., 254 PP ug.c 


French Revolution, (The). Correspondence of W. A. Miles on. 
2vols. W.A. Miles. 8vo. Cloth. $10.50, Longmans, Green & Co. 


PY sauce Theodore Ayrault Dodge. 8vo. Cloth, $5.00. Houghton, Mifflin 
oO, 


1789-1817. 


Hygienic Physiology. D.F. Lincoln, M.D. Ginn & Co, Cloth, 80c. 


Isaiah, The Prophecies of. The Rev. George Adam Smith. Crown, 8vo, 462 
pp. Cloth, $:.s0. A.C. Armstrong & Son. 


King’s Chapel Sermons, Andrew P. Peabody. Crown 8vo. Cloth, $1.50. Hough- 
ton, Mifflin & Co. 


Mercy and the Law; its Place in Divine Government. J. M. Armour. 
Cloth, 280 pp., $1.25. Bradley & Woodruff, Boston, Mass. 


ae and Musicians, Dictionary of. Sir G. Grove. Cloth, $25.00. Macmillan 
oO, 


Mysteries (The Eleusinian and Bacchic). T. Taylor. Cloth, $5. J. W. Bouton, 
New York, 


Pension La *s Digest. Containing a copy of all the laws of the United States 

relating to pe ms. C. Lowell & Co., Washington, D.C. Cloth, $2.00. 
Physiology (Vocal), The Study of; and The Use of the roe | ope as valua- 
be» Adjuncts to Voice-Training. 27jpp. Paper, net, soc. Otto yo Baltimore, 
. , 


John W. Burgess 


12mo, 


Political Science and Comparative Constitutional Law. 
LL.D. Vols. rand 2. Cloth, $2.50. Grinn & Co. 

Poole’s Index. Revised Edition. Frederick Poole, LL.D. 
Cloth, $16; sheep, $20. Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 


Ring-Riding. ing a Collection of Movements and Commands, desi for 
Pg 4 ot Riding Sthosie and Riding Clubs. H. W. Strauss. Ciath, $a.ce 
D. Appleton & Co, 


Tuberculosis, Prof. Koch’s Method to Cure; ularly Treated. Max Birn- 
baum. Cloth, $1.00; Paper, 7sc. H. E. Haferkorn, Milwaukee, Wis. 


Tycho Brake: A Picture of Scientific Life and Work 1n the Sixteenth Century. 
J. L. E. Dreyer. 8vo. Cloth, $3.50. Macmillan & Co. 


Woman, The Ri of, A Vindication of. Mary Wollstonecraft. 2 pts* 
Paper, 30 cts. each. Humboldt Pub. Co. 


lish Writers: An Attempt Towards a Hist of lish Literature. 
a on Cloth, $1.50. Cassell & Co. _ Eee 


World’s Fairs from London to Chicago; 1851-93. 
Watson Co., Chicago, Il. ec: 


2 vols., 8vo. 


C. B. Norton. Milton 





ENGLISH. 


Anatomy (Applied), Aphorisms in, or Anatomy for the Final Examinations, and 
ive Surgery, ome oy too typical Viva Voce Questions in Surface Marking, 

etc. Post. 8vo, pp. 174, 35. Longmans. 

Babylonian Talmud (The), A Translation of the Treatise Chagigah from. 

. W. Sheane. With Introduction, Notes, Glossary and Indices. 8Vvo, pp. 182, ros. 
Cambridge Warehouse. 

Bockworm (The). Third Series. Roy. 8vo, pp. 372, 7s. 6¢. Stock. 

Chambers’ Geographical Reader. Standard IV. 12mo, 1s. 4¢. Chambers. 

Cycling. Viscount Bury and G. Z. Hillier. With Numerous Illustrations by 
Viscount Bury and Joseph Pennell. Post. 8vo, pp. 448, 10s. 6d. (Badminton 
Library.) Longmans. 

Dominion of Canada and Newfoundland, Geography of. W. P. Cresswell. 
With 10 Maps. Post. 8vo, pp. 166, 6s. Froude. 


E vings and their Value. J. H. Slater. A Guide for the Print Collector. 
Post, Bvo, pn 456, 78. 62. L. U. Gill. 


ai; John, Life of. W. C. Church. With 50 Illustrations. 2 vols. 8vo, 
248. Ww. 
Goethe's Boyhood. A 


and Annottated by William Wagner. New Edition, 
revised. 


enlarged, by J. W. Cartweil. ramo, pp. 166. as. (Pitt Press Series), 


Jewish People (The), History of, in the Time of Christ. Schurer. Translated 
by The Reverend John Macpherson, Index,8vo, (Edinburgh, Clark.) Pp. 100, 
as. 62. Hamilton, 
and Christianity. C.H. Toy. Sketch of the Progress of Thought from 
Old Testament to New Testament. 8vo, 14s. Low. 
Not a Moment to Spare. 2 vols. -Crown, 8vo, 21s. Low. 
Parnellite Split ; or, the Disruption of the Irish Parliamentary Party. From the 
Times, with an Introduction. 8vo, pp. 220,§3s. 6¢. Wright. 
Russia, Modern Customs and Ancient Laws of. M. Koralevsky. Being the 
Tichester Lectures for 1889-90. 8vo, pp. 270, 7s. 6d. Nutt. 
Socia! Diseases and Worse Remedies. T.H. Huxley. 
panei pong Scheme. Preface and (reprinted) 
pp. 128, 15,. 
Sajance, Aids.to.; for the Use of Candidates for Public Health Qualifica- 
of. 


Letters to the 7imes on 
ntroductory Essay. x2mo, 


.and II, 12mo, 2s. each. Balliére. 


tions. 

’ : A tive. Narrative of the Rice Development and 
Eatenaiog of the Teimpemnce ‘Nelorm Vol. 2. 862-80. ith Appendix and 
Copious Indices.. 8yo, 5s. Part IV.,'separately, 25.; supplement, 1s. Nat. 
Temperance Depot. 


Thursday, Jan. 29. 


The Senate passes the Apportionment Bill, without amendment, by a strict 
party, vote—yeas, 37 ; nays, 24; the Army Appropriation Bill is taken up...... 

he House Committee on Coinage gives a hearing to a Boston delegation in 
oppositon to free coinage...... The Pennsylvania Legislature adopts a resolu- 
tion calling on the United States Senators from Pennsylvania to support the 
Federal Election Bill by all fair and honorable means...... The Assembly at 
Albany votes to set aside the Stadler Bill...... In New York City William 
Windom, of Minnesota, Secretary of the Treasury, dies suddenly, a few 
moments after he had finished his speech at the annual banquet of the New 
York Board of Trade and Transportation, at Delmonico’s...... The alumni of 
the University of the City of New York celebrate their annual dinner...... 
The trial of James A. Simmons, the Sixth National Bank wrecker, is begun. 


The funeral services of Prince Baudouin are held in Brussels...... The 
suppression of ** Thermidor”’ is the subject of an exciting debate in the French 
Chamber of Deputies ; M. Fonquier censures the prohibition of the play as an 
act against the interests of dramatic art...... he great railroad strike in 
Scotland is ended...... Advices from Belgrade are received in London to the 
effect that the Servian Cabinet has resigned...... The Ameer of Afganistan is 
reported dead...... The Bank of England reduces its discount rate one-half 
per cent...... More than one hundred lives are reported lost by storm and 
flood in the island off Massowah. 

Friday, Jan. 30. 


The Senate and House adjourn as a mark of respect to Secretary Windom 
asebes The New York Assembly passes the Rapid-Transit Bill by a vote of 
85 too...... Senator J. P. Jones is re-elected by the Nevada Lexiclaure fnwess 
In New York City, Hughes and Buttner, the bogus divorce lawyers, are 
sentenced respectively to Live and seven years imprisonment. 

Advices from Chili state that there have been desperate and sanguinary 
battles fought between the rebel forces and the Government troops...... 
Professor John Tyndall is seriously ill...... Charles Bradlaugh, Member of 
Parliament for Northampton, dies in London...... In St. James’ Hall, London, 
begins the carrying into effect of the scheme of social regeneration set forth in 
his book, ** In ‘Darkest England, and the Way Out.” 

Saturday, Jan. 31. 


In the Senate, the Army Appropriation Bill and 110 pensions were passed 
gesves The House passes the Military Academy Appropriation Bill, and in 
Committee of the Whole discusses the Diplomatic and Consular Appropriation 
Bill ; Eulogies are pronounced upon sapronmnenere Watson, of Pennsylvania ; 
four witnesses testify before the Silver Pool Investigating Committee...... At 
Albany, the Rapid-Transit Bills is signed by Gov. Hill...... The Secretary of 
the Navy accepts the new cruiser Newark...... At Mason City, Iowa, Lieut. 
Frederick Schwatka, who commanded the Arctic searching expedition of 
1878-80, is severely injured by a fall down the stairs of a hotel...... In this city, 
ex-President Cleveland and Governor Hill meet at the Manhattan Club as the 
guests of Col. Brown, of the News. 

At Rome, Signor Crispi, Prime Minister of Italy, makes use of language in 
the Chamber of Deputies which is received with uproarious disapproval by the 
Conservative members; his measure is defeated, and he threatens to resign 
as ound At Oporto, Portugal, three infantry regiments of the garrison revolt 
and proclaim the Republic, but are put down, after a sharp fight, by loyal 
troops...... Reports are received of further successes of the Chilian rebels, also 
that President Balmaceda is willing to negotiate for peace...... Meissonier, 
the celebrated French painter, dies at Paris...... News is received from the 
Carolina Islands of another terrible massacre of Spanish troops and residents. 

Sunday, Feb. 1. 


At Carbon Hill, Ala., negro miners, in considerable numbers, have been shot 
by whites ; troops are sent to quell the disturbance...... Speaker Witter, of the 
Republican House in Montana, dies, leaving the House a tie, politically. 

Peace is re-established at Oporto, Portugal. 

Tuesday, Feb. 3. 

The Senate discusses the Fortifications Bill, and passes the House Bill 
extending to thirty days the time for which the President may designate a 
temporary successor to any Cabinet office made vacant by death or resigna- 


Ss a0 a2 The New York Senate passes a resolution recalllng the Stadler 

Special License Bill from the Assembly...... The Connecticut House adopts 

the report of the Committee on the Canvass of Votes, and send it to the 
te. 


The Canadian Government dissolves Parliament, and will go to the country 
for a mandate to negotiate reciprocity with the United States Government ; 
the election will take place on March 5...... The funeral of Charles Bradlaugh, 
at Woking, Surrey, is attended by 2,000 people...... Revised returns show the 
election in Spain of 314 Government candidates, 60 Liberals, 35 Republicans 
and 7 Carlists...... eissonier is buried at Poissy, on the Seine...... ~~ 
the murderer, is executed at Paris...... King Humbert summons Signor 
Zanardelli to form a new Italian Cabinet...... Dublin University confers the 
degree of Doctor of Laws upon Mr. Balfour. 

Monday, Feb. 2. 

Both Houses of Congress meet after the funeral of Secretary Windom ; in 
the Senate the Hawaiian Treaty, the Fortifications Bill and the defenseless 
condition of the country were discussed...... Secretary Windom is buried at 
Rock Creek Cemetery, near the City of Washington...... In the Assembly at 
Albany, the anti-free-coinage resolution of Mr. Fisk (Rep.) was defeated by a 

rty vote...... The South Dakota Legislature take another ballot for United 

tates Senator—no election...... George M. Bradley, the first patient treated 
in this country with Koch’s remedy, dies at New Haven...... In this city, a 
contest over the will of millionaire Fayerweather is begun; the Manhattan 
Railway secure control of the Suburban rapid-transit line; Mme. Sarah 
Bernhardt arrives. 


In Spain, the Conservatives secure a large majority in the elections...... 
King Humbert, of Italy, regards Signor Crispi’s resignation as tinal, and 
summons the Marquis A. di Rudini to form a Cabinet...... A Chilian warship 
defeats one of the rebel ships. 

Wednesday, Feb. 4. 


The Senate passes the Fortifications and the Mititary Academy Bills...... 
The House s the Diplomatic and Consular Appropriation Bill...... The 
New York Senate passes the Bill providing for the submission of the Prohibi- 
tion Amendment to the voters of the State on April 14; the Assembly refuses 
to suricader the Stadler Special License Bill to the Senate...... The Connecti- 
cut Senate refuses to recognize the report of the House Committee on Canvass 
of Votes...... The Presidents of the State organizations of the National 
Farmers’ Alliance meet in Washington, D. C.; the Committee on Silver Legis- 
lation submitted a report urging upon Congress the demand for the free coinage 
of silver upon the same terms and conditions that gold is now coined. 


A dispatch from Rome says: ‘‘ Signor Zanardelii refuses to consent to form 
a Cabinet, unless Signor Crispi absolutely refused to undertake the task,” and 
also that ‘‘ King Humbert asked Crispi to withdraw his resignation.”’ It is also 
announced that Lieutenant-General Via! has been summoned to form a Cabi- 
eee The dispatch of the Governor-General of Canada to the Secretary of 
State for the Colonies showing the nature of the Canadian Government's pro- 
posals to the United States is made public......In the British House of Com- 
mons, Mr. Gladstone moved the second reading of the Bill to Remove Relig- 
ious Disability; his motion was rejected by a vote of 223 to 256...... 
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OPINIONS OF THE PRESS 


ABOUT 


— FUNK & WAGNALLS' STANDARD DICTIONARY 


OF THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE. 


From the hundreds of Press Notices given by editors to whom the Prospectus and Sample Pages of this 
Dictionary were sent for critical examination, we select the following, almost at random : 


‘** Will be a Marvel even to Scholars,’’ 


Western Christian Advocate, Cincinnati, 
says: ‘‘After looking over the pages submitted to us, we 
are persuaded that we are soon to have a Dictionary 
that will bea marvel even to scholars, and we wish the 
publishers great success.” 


‘* The old days of Dictionary Monopoly Gone Forever.”’ 

The Saturday Evening Post, Burlington, 
Iowa, says: ‘** One sees at first that the old days of dic- 
tionary monopoly are gone forever. . . . As this is the 
age when old prejudices and customs are laid one side 
and innovations are of daily transpiration in our busy 
and turbulent modern life, there is no reason why a new 
dictionary possessed of such intrinsic merit should not 
quickly become the ‘ Standard’ in reality as well as in 
name, 


‘** Features which No Other Dictionary can Show.” 


The Democratic Watchman, Bellefonte, 
Pa., says : ‘*The English Language is su plied with dic- 
tionaries of the highest excellence, including those of 
Webster and Worcester, which were generally consid- 
ered as near perfection as such productions could pos- 
sibly be; but we have had an opportunity of examin- 
ing advanced sheets of Funk & Wagnalls’ Standard 
Dictionary of the English Language, which exhibit 
features which no other dictionary can show and 
which will be of the greatest advantage to those 
who wish to attain the largest acquaintance with 
the meaning of English words. In the matter of defini- 
tion it is more comprehensive than any other work of 
the kind, and it greatly improves upon the usually 
adopted method of indicating how words should be 
pronounced.” 


It is Much Needed. 

The Pittsburgh Press, Pittsburgh, Pa., says: 
“ The Prospectus and sample —_ have reached this 
office, and they show that the Dictionary will be the 
most complete ever issued. . . . Itismuchneeded.”’ 


“Invaluable to All.” 
_ The Evening Star, Philadelphia, says: “ Judg- 
ing from the plan of the work and the sample pages, 
the work will be one invaluable to the erudite scholar as 
well as to those of limited attainments.” 


‘A Blessing to the English-Speaking Race.” 

The Ledger, Pottstown, Pa., says: ‘‘ The ablest 
minds in their several departments, in this country, are 
employed on this work, and the sample pages conclu- 
sively prove that the Dictionary will be a blessing to 
the English-speaking race.”’ 

** Bound to Supersede All Others.” 
Zanesville Daily Signal, Zanesville, Ohio, 


says: “‘ Eve 44 should procure a copy of this new 
Dictionary. Xt is bound to supersede all others.”’ 


‘* Awaited with Great Interest.” 

The Boston Home Jearwal, says: ‘ This 
will be the completest single volume Dictionary ever 
issued, and its appearance will be awaited with great 
interest. 





“The Rival of the Best Dictionaries.” 


The Journal of Education, Boston, says: 
“It is the rival of the best dictionaries now in use.”’ 


Brief Mention. 


The Daily Times, New York, says: ‘‘* The 
Standard Dictionary of the English Language,’ which 
Funk & Wagnalls have in preparation, will contain over 
2,100 pages and more than 4,000 illustrations, the pages 
being slightly larger than those of Webster or Wor- 
cester. Among the editors for special departments are 
Prof. R. O. Doremus, chemistry; Benson J. Lossing, 
American history ; Carroll D. Wright, statistics ; Alfred 
Ayres, mispronunciation ; Anton Seidl and W. J. Hen- 
derson, music, and Prof, F, A. March, spelling and 
pronunciation.”’ 


Some of the many Facts to Commend It. 

The Journal of Pedagogy, Athens, Ohio, 
says: “The work will contain nearly 200,000 words, 60,000 
of which it is claimed, are not to be found in Webster, 
Worcester, Johnson or Stormonth. The philological 
pose of the work isin charge of Professor Francis A. 

arch, one of the ablest scholars in his department in 
America. This fact will at once commend the Diction- 
ary to the public. Well-known specialists in every 
department will assist in its preparation.”’ 


It Will Be a Popular Educator. 

The Evening Dispatch, Columbus, Ohio, says: 
“It is a work which promises to enlarge, amplify and 
improve the knowledge of our: language. This Dic- 
tionary, which is being prepared by the ablest men in 
this country, is based upon a new plan and system of 
explanation and arrangement. The sample pages pre- 
pare the English-speaking people for a valuable work.”’ 


Where Its Excellences Are Not Found. 
The Republic Journal, Littleton, N. H., 
says: ‘‘ An examination shows it to be a most valuable 


work, ing many excellences not found in the 
dictions + 


other ries. 


It Will Keep Its Promises. 


The Denver Times, Denver, Colo.,says: ‘It 
promises to work a miracle in the matter of the ar- 
rangement of future works of reference. The pub- 


lishers seem to have made a study of present diction- 
aries, and to have conscientiously avoided all errors 
that presented themselves. The arrangement of this 
new work is delightfully simple and concise.” 


What the Appendix Will Be. 


The Weekly New Era, Lancaster, Pa., says: 
‘* Almost every name eminent in American or Euro- 

an scholarship is found among the long list of col- 
aborators to whom the work has nm committed... . 
Allin all,this book seems to be most admirable in prepa- 
ration, arrangement, and all the other requisites that 
go to make upa Dictionary that meets with the re- 
quirements of the present day. The appendix will be 
a very full, accurate, and desirable library in itself.” 





“Of Incalculable Value.” 
The Dispatch, Philadelphia, Pa., says: “‘ If the 
sample pages of the ‘ Standard Dictionary * be any fair 


gauge of what the entirety is to be, the tongue we 
— will have a standard and guide of higher value 
than it has had since it was spoken. Such a 


work must be of incalculable value to the English- 
speaking race, and the volume—granting that it fills 
its promised scope—will be warmly welcomed by the 
world, even were its price double that at which it is to 
be furnished, $10.” 

“Will be Hailed With Delight.” 

The Christian Leader, Cincinnati, says: ‘‘The 
sqgeaes and ente ty house of Funk 
& Wagnalls of New York City have favored us with 
advanced sheets of their massive work entitled ‘ Stand- 
ard Dictionary of the English Lan , which asa 
product of lexical literature has received unstinted 

raise from many renowned literary savants. . . . 

n making quotations, not only is the name of the 
author to iven, but also the a with chapter and 
page where the quotation is tobe found. This feature 
of the work will be hailed with delight by every stu- 
dent of the English classics. . . .’ 


It is Universally Indorsed. 

The Morning Call, San Francisco, says: ** It 
will he hailed with delight. . . . Itis worm | the 
indorsement of many eminent men connected with the 
prominent colleges and universities, not only of this 
country, but of England, as well as noted men in other 
walks of life.’’ 

“The Work of Many Brains and Pens.”’ 


Metropolis, New York, says: “It is a herculean 
undertaking, the plan of its ———- is quite novel. 
Instead of being the work of one man with peculi 
notions and crotchets as Webster, Worcester, and 
other contemporary lexicons, the ‘Standard’ will be 
the work of many brains and pens, like the modern 
encyclopedia, each supplying an allotted quota of 
words and definitions according to his special fitness, 
all working under the direction of I. K, Funk, D.D., 
as general editor. 


“A Great Improvement on Any Dictionary Now 
in Use.” 


The Mall, Stockton, Cal., says: “It will be a 
eat improvement on any dictionary now in use and 
invaluable to all persons who desire a knowledge of 
the English language, its orthoepy, orthography, ety- 
mology, etc.” 
Some of Its Many Valuable Features. 


The Religio-Philosophical Journal, 
Chicago, says: * Funk & W. New York, havein 

reparation ‘ The Standard Dictionary of the English 
Pa .” It will place the moze nt current 
definition first and the obsolescent and obsolete mean- 
ings last, that is, it will substitute the order of usage for 
the historic order usually followed in dictionaries. One 
valuable feature of the work will be the location of 
50,000 quotations, giving the name of the book and of 
the author, and the number of the page where the quo 
tation can be found.” 





tS" SEND FOR PROSPECTUS AND SAMPLE PAGES, MAILED FREE ON APPLICATION. 





Price $10.00, when Issued (this will not be for several months); a Special Discount to Advance Subscribers. 
$1.00 Extra Discount to Subscribers for any one of our Periodicals. 





READ CAREFULLY THE FOLLOWING 


ACCEPTANCE BLANK, 


which sign. fill in, etc., and return, or a copy of it: 
Messrs FUNK & WAGNALLS, 


18 AND 20 Astor Piace, New York. 


Iaccept your offer for a copy of your Dictionary (bound in sheep), and herewith 
forward you One Dottar in advance payment for the same, and will forward you 


If your subscription for the periodical you are taking of us is not paid up fi 


advance to at least July xst, 1891, send the amount of one year’s subscription with 


advanced one year. 


the remaining Five* DotLars when you notify me that it is ready for delivery. It 


is understood that if I am not satisfied with the work I shall be at liberty to send it 
back within three days after I receive it, and you will return my money. 
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your acceptance for the Dictionary, and your credit for the periodical will be 


If you are not a subscriber to any one of our periodicals, and desire to become 
one, enclose élso the amount necessary to pay one year’s subscription for the peri- 
The Voice, $x; Tue Liresrary Dicest, $3; The Homiletic 
Review, $3; The Missionary Review of the World, $2. 


FUNK & WAGNALLS, Publishers, 18-20 Astor Place, N. Y. 
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' given for $4.00. 
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Dirt falls out when the chimney 
is taken off, not into a pocket as 
in other central-draught lamps. 


Putting in a new wick 
easy matter indeed. 


All this seems strange to one 
who knows how troublesome other 


good lamps are. 


It is in all the good lamp-stores. 


Send for a primer. 
Pitesburgh, Pa. 


The Pittsburgh Lamp 
is one of those inven- 
aa tions that seems to be 
finished. It seems to 
reach the end as to 
goodness of light 
in every way, 


PitrsBurGH Brass Co, 


ease of 


is a very 


is without 


™~ 





PURE COD LIVER OILi 
HYPOPHOSPHITES — 





Think of it !! 
FLESH PRODUCER 
, there can be no 
question but that 
$ Meal pS 


Of Lime and Soda’ 
arival. Many have gained a pound a “day 


by the use of it. ‘It cares 


CONSUMPTION, 
peed By Rt Ro PT F arg 


Be sure you get the genuine as there are poor imitations. 


Sold at all Druggiete at $1.00 a bottie; elx betties for $5 00, 
ScoTT & BOWNE, Manufacturing Chemists, New York. 
’ ae ese , ; 





‘The Missionary Review 
of the World. 


Editor : A. T. PIERSON, D.D. 





-Each number contains eight or ten articles by the 
foremost writers in the mission world, intelligence and 
. correspondence from all parts of the world-field, several 
) papers in “‘ international ’’ department, monthly concert 
service by. secretary, Dr. Ellinwood, editorial discus- 
sions, organized mission work of the entire world, and 
a monthly bulletin of the progress of missions, 

Broad in its outlook, hampered by no denominational 
or national lines, embracing all, it seeks to bind the 
brotherhood of Christians together in the one great 
work of evangelizing the world. It has the cordial in- 
dorsement of the leading pastors of all denominations, 
and of the secretaries of our missionary societies in all 
lands, Says one of the latter : 


“Tue Missionary Review is the foremost of mis- 
sionary magazines, Its articles are full of fire and 
force, and its editors are not only abreast but ahead of 
the church in trumpet-calls to service. The articles of 
Dr. Pierson are alone worth the price of the magazine 
many times over. This review is really in touch with 
the workers of the mission world, and to read it from 
month to month is almost equal to a trip around the 
world of Christian missions.”—7he Mission Field. 


Each number contains 80 large 8vo pages, making a 
volume of nearly 1,000 pages. $2 per year; $1.50 in 
clubs of ten or more. Specimen copy, 20 cts. Bound 
vol., $2.80. Jan. 189 begins the fourth year. 


Tue Missionary Review or tHE Wortp for one 
year, together with the bound volume for 1890 will bé 


Neoware oxee| ENGLISH 


er, my God, to Thee,” 
“Come, Holy Spirit, Heav- 
enly Dove,” in fact, many 


of 
THE HYMNS 


which, in the Church, the 


Fireside, 


WE LOVE| and History, 


tosing or hear sung? And 
how came their authors to || by Rev. Samuet W. Dur- 
write with such intense |} rie_v, cites in alphabet- 
fervor, and to express uni- || ical order the first lines of 
versal soul experiences over 1,500 Hymns. 
s§ 0 WwW E L L ? Under each is given a 
brief biographical 
sketch of the author, circumstances attending its 
composition, and incidents in connection with its use. 
Exhaustive Indexes to authors, to first 
lines, and to topics, are appended. To leaders of 
Praise-Meetings, Sunday-School Teachers, Parents, 
Pastors, and the general hymn-loving public, it will be 
found invaluable. The selection of hymns has been 
made with great care, and only well-authenticated inci- 
dents are given. American as well as English hymnol- 
ogy has been drawn upon. 
8vo, cloth, 675 pp, Price $3.00. Postpaid. 








Dr. Theo. L. Cuyler says: “ For twenty years 
I have made a special study of Hymnology. This is by 
far the most complete, accurate, and thorough work of 
the kind on either side of the Atlantic.” 

Hon. Edwards Pierrepont says; “ It bears 
evidence of immense research and years of labor. The 
full and admirable sketch of ‘ Lead, Kindly Light,’ is 
worth the cost of the book.”’ 





Dr. Chas, S. Robinson says: “ It pleases me 
altogether. It is full of information.” 


HYMNS: 


day School, mt at the} Lheir Authors 


ULT Y 
Ypror!? 


FAR M-POULTRY 

‘a W page practical poultry maga- 

«zine sent six months | foronly 3c. 

or ealaa a tow he Sampl free. 3 ntion this pape! 
e a few hens. le . Me 

ES Jonson % Co. 22 Custom House St., Boston. Maas 


IN DARKEST. ENGLAND, 
AND THE WAY OUT. 


By GENERAL BOOTH. 



















Illustrated, With Chart. S8vo, 326 pp. 


Prices: 
Best Edition, cloth, $1.50 
Cheap Edition, cloth, $1.00 - Post free. 
Paper Edition, Fifty cents. 








Spurious editions of this book, imperfect and incom- 
plete, are on the market. 

Accept no copy of this book which does 
not contain the Chart, and which has 
not the imprint of Funk & Wagnalls on 
the title page. 


The following by cable from General Booth, will be 
suggestive : 





“ London, Nov. 22d, 1890, 

|*To FUNK & WAGNALLS, N. Y.: 

}. 3 hereby appoint you my sole publishers in the 
United States for ‘In Darkest England.’ 

“WILLIAM BOOTH,” 


FUNK & WAGNALLS, Publishers, 18 and 20 Astor Place, N. Y. 














